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BOOK 08 RUTH 
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08:001:001 Now it came to pass in the days when the judges ruled, that 
there was a famine in the land. And a certain man of 
Bethlehemjudah went to sojourn in the country of Moab, he, and 
his wife, and his two sons. 


08:001:002 And the name of the man was Elimelech, and the name of his 
wife Naomi, and the name of his two sons Mahlon and Chilion, 
Ephrathites of Bethlehemjudah. And they came into the country 
of Moab, and continued there. 


08:001:003 And Elimelech Naomi's husband died; and she was left, and her 
two sons. 


08:001:004 And they took them wives of the women of Moab; the name of the 
one was Orpah, and the name of the other Ruth: and they 
dwelled there about ten years. 


08:001:005 And Mahlon and Chilion died also both of them; and the woman 
was left of her two sons and her husband. 


08:001:006 Then she arose with her daughters in law, that she might 
return from the country of Moab: for she had heard in the 
country of Moab how that the LORD had visited his people in 
giving them bread. 


08:001:007 Wherefore she went forth out of the place where she was, and 
her two daughters in law with her; and they went on the way to 
return unto the land of Judah. 


08:001:008 And Naomi said unto her two daughters in law, Go, return each 
to her mother's house: the LORD deal kindly with you, as ye 
have dealt with the dead, and with me. 


08:001:009 The LORD grant you that ye may find rest, each of you in the 
house of her husband. Then she kissed them; and they lifted up 


their voice, and wept. 


08:001:010 And they said unto her, Surely we will return with thee unto 
thy people. 


08:001:011 And Naomi said, Turn again, my daughters: why will ye go with 
me? are there yet any more sons in my womb, that they may be 
your husbands? 


08:001:012 Turn again, my daughters, go your way; for | am too old to 
have an husband. If | should say, | have hope, if | should 
have an husband also to night, and should also bear sons; 


08:001:013 Would ye tarry for them till they were grown? would ye stay 
for them from having husbands? nay, my daughters; for it 
grieveth me much for your sakes that the hand of the LORD is 
gone out against me. 


08:001:014 And they lifted up their voice, and wept again: and Orpah 
kissed her mother in law; but Ruth clave unto her. 


08:001:015 And she said, Behold, thy sister in law is gone back unto her 
people, and unto her gods: return thou after thy sister in 
law. 


08:001:016 And Ruth said, Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee: for whither thou goest, | will go; and 
where thou lodgest, | will lodge: thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God: 


08:001:017 Where thou diest, will | die, and there will | be buried: the 
LORD do so to me, and more also, if ought but death part thee 
and me. 


08:001:018 When she saw that she was stedfastly minded to go with her, 
then she left speaking unto her. 


08:001:019 So they two went until they came to Bethlehem. And it came to 
pass, when they were come to Bethlehem, that all the city was 
moved about them, and they said, Is this Naomi? 


08:001:020 And she said unto them, Call me not Naomi, call me Mara: for 
the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. 


08:001:021 | went out full and the LORD hath brought me home again empty: 
why then call ye me Naomi, seeing the LORD hath testified 
against me, and the Almighty hath afflicted me? 


08:001:022 So Naomi returned, and Ruth the Moabitess, her daughter in 
law, with her, which returned out of the country of Moab: and 
they came to Bethlehem in the beginning of barley harvest. 


08:002:001 And Naomi had a kinsman of her husband's, a mighty man of 
wealth, of the family of Elimelech; and his name was Boaz. 


08:002:002 And Ruth the Moabitess said unto Naomi, Let me now go to the 
field, and glean ears of corn after him in whose sight | shall 
find grace. And she said unto her, Go, my daughter. 


08:002:003 And she went, and came, and gleaned in the field after the 
reapers: and her hap was to light on a part of the field 
belonging unto Boaz, who was of the kindred of Elimelech. 


08:002:004 And, behold, Boaz came from Bethlehem, and said unto the 
reapers, The LORD be with you. And they answered him, The LORD 
bless thee. 


08:002:005 Then said Boaz unto his servant that was set over the reapers, 
Whose damsel is this? 


08:002:006 And the servant that was set over the reapers answered and 
said, It is the Moabitish damsel that came back with Naomi out 
of the country of Moab: 


08:002:007 And she said, | pray you, let me glean and gather after the 
reapers among the sheaves: so she came, and hath continued 
even from the morning until now, that she tarried a little in 
the house. 


08:002:008 Then said Boaz unto Ruth, Hearest thou not, my daughter? Go 
not to glean in another field, neither go from hence, but 
abide here fast by my maidens: 


08:002:009 Let thine eyes be on the field that they do reap, and go thou 
after them: have | not charged the young men that they shall 
not touch thee? and when thou art athirst, go unto the 
vessels, and drink of that which the young men have drawn. 


08:002:010 Then she fell on her face, and bowed herself to the ground, 
and said unto him, Why have | found grace in thine eyes, that 
thou shouldest take knowledge of me, seeing | am a stranger? 


08:002:011 And Boaz answered and said unto her, It hath fully been shewed 
me, all that thou hast done unto thy mother in law since the 
death of thine husband: and how thou hast left thy father and 
thy mother, and the land of thy nativity, and art come unto a 
people which thou knewest not heretofore. 


08:002:012 The LORD recompense thy work, and a full reward be given thee 
of the LORD God of Israel, under whose wings thou art come to 
trust. 


08:002:013 Then she said, Let me find favour in thy sight, my lord; for 
that thou hast comforted me, and for that thou hast spoken 
friendly unto thine handmaid, though | be not like unto one of 
thine handmaidens. 


08:002:014 And Boaz said unto her, At mealtime come thou hither, and eat 
of the bread, and dip thy morsel in the vinegar. And she sat 
beside the reapers: and he reached her parched corn, and she 
did eat, and was sufficed, and left. 


08:002:015 And when she was risen up to glean, Boaz commanded his young 
men, saying, Let her glean even among the sheaves, and 
reproach her not: 


08:002:016 And let fall also some of the handfuls of purpose for her, and 
leave them, that she may glean them, and rebuke her not. 


08:002:017 So she gleaned in the field until even, and beat out that she 
had gleaned: and it was about an ephah of barley. 


08:002:018 And she took it up, and went into the city: and her mother in 
law saw what she had gleaned: and she brought forth, and gave 
to her that she had reserved after she was sufficed. 


08:002:019 And her mother in law said unto her, Where hast thou gleaned 
to day? and where wroughtest thou? blessed be he that did take 
knowledge of thee. And she shewed her mother in law with whom 
she had wrought, and said, The man's name with whom | wrought 
to day is Boaz. 


08:002:020 And Naomi said unto her daughter in law, Blessed be he of the 
LORD, who hath not left off his kindness to the living and to 
the dead. And Naomi said unto her, The man is near of kin unto 
us, one of our next kinsmen. 


08:002:021 And Ruth the Moabitess said, He said unto me also, Thou shalt 
keep fast by my young men, until they have ended all my 
harvest. 


08:002:022 And Naomi said unto Ruth her daughter in law, It is good, my 
daughter, that thou go out with his maidens, that they meet 
thee not in any other field. 


08:002:023 So she kept fast by the maidens of Boaz to glean unto the end 
of barley harvest and of wheat harvest; and dwelt with her 
mother in law. 


08:003:001 Then Naomi her mother in law said unto her, My daughter, shall 
| not seek rest for thee, that it may be well with thee? 


08:003:002 And now is not Boaz of our kindred, with whose maidens thou 
wast? Behold, he winnoweth barley to night in the 
threshingfloor. 


08:003:003 Wash thyself therefore, and anoint thee, and put thy raiment 
upon thee, and get thee down to the floor: but make not 
thyself known unto the man, until he shall have done eating 
and drinking. 


08:003:004 And it shall be, when he lieth down, that thou shalt mark the 
place where he shall lie, and thou shalt go in, and uncover 
his feet, and lay thee down; and he will tell thee what thou 
shalt do. 


08:003:005 And she said unto her, All that thou sayest unto me | will do. 


08:003:006 And she went down unto the floor, and did according to all 
that her mother in law bade her. 


08:003:007 And when Boaz had eaten and drunk, and his heart was merry, he 
went to lie down at the end of the heap of corn: and she came 


softly, and uncovered his feet, and laid her down. 


08:003:008 And it came to pass at midnight, that the man was afraid, and 


turned himself: and, behold, a woman lay at his feet. 


08:003:009 And he said, Who art thou? And she answered, | am Ruth thine 
handmaid: spread therefore thy skirt over thine handmaid; for 
thou art a near kinsman. 


08:003:010 And he said, Blessed be thou of the LORD, my daughter: for 
thou hast shewed more kindness in the latter end than at the 
beginning, inasmuch as thou followedst not young men, whether 
poor or rich. 


08:003:011 And now, my daughter, fear not; | will do to thee all that 
thou requirest: for all the city of my people doth know that 
thou art a virtuous woman. 


08:003:012 And now it is true that | am thy near kinsman: howbeit there 
is a kinsman nearer than lI. 


08:003:013 Tarry this night, and it shall be in the morning, that if he 
will perform unto thee the part of a kinsman, well; let him do 
the kinsman's part: but if he will not do the part of a 
kinsman to thee, then will | do the part of a kinsman to thee, 
as the LORD liveth: lie down until the morning. 


08:003:014 And she lay at his feet until the morning: and she rose up 
before one could know another. And he said, Let it not be 
known that a woman came into the floor. 


08:003:015 Also he said, Bring the vail that thou hast upon thee, and 
hold it. And when she held it, he measured six measures of 
barley, and laid it on her: and she went into the city. 


08:003:016 And when she came to her mother in law, she said, Who art 
thou, my daughter? And she told her all that the man had done 
to her. 


08:003:017 And she said, These six measures of barley gave he me; for he 
said to me, Go not empty unto thy mother in law. 


08:003:018 Then said she, Sit still, my daughter, until thou know how the 
matter will fall: for the man will not be in rest, until he 


have finished the thing this day. 


08:004:001 Then went Boaz up to the gate, and sat him down there: and, 


behold, the kinsman of whom Boaz spake came by; unto whom he 
said, Ho, such a one! turn aside, sit down here. And he turned 
aside, and sat down. 


08:004:002 And he took ten men of the elders of the city, and said, Sit 
ye down here. And they sat down. 


08:004:003 And he said unto the kinsman, Naomi, that is come again out of 
the country of Moab, selleth a parcel of land, which was our 
brother Elimelech's: 


08:004:004 And | thought to advertise thee, saying, Buy it before the 
inhabitants, and before the elders of my people. If thou wilt 
redeem it, redeem it: but if thou wilt not redeem it, then 
tell me, that | may know: for there is none to redeem it 
beside thee; and | am after thee. And he said, | will redeem 
it. 


08:004:005 Then said Boaz, What day thou buyest the field of the hand of 
Naomi, thou must buy it also of Ruth the Moabitess, the wife 
of the dead, to raise up the name of the dead upon his 
inheritance. 


08:004:006 And the kinsman said, | cannot redeem it for myself, lest | 
mar mine own inheritance: redeem thou my right to thyself; for 
| cannot redeem it. 


08:004:007 Now this was the manner in former time in Israel concerning 
redeeming and concerning changing, for to confirm all things; 
a man plucked off his shoe, and gave it to his neighbour: and 
this was a testimony in Israel. 


08:004:008 Therefore the kinsman said unto Boaz, Buy it for thee. So he 
drew off his shoe. 


08:004:009 And Boaz said unto the elders, and unto all the people, Ye are 
witnesses this day, that | have bought all that was 
Elimelech's, and all that was Chilion's and Mahlon's, of the 
hand of Naomi. 


08:004:010 Moreover Ruth the Moabitess, the wife of Mahlon, have | 
purchased to be my wife, to raise up the name of the dead upon 
his inheritance, that the name of the dead be not cut off from 
among his brethren, and from the gate of his place: ye are 


witnesses this day. 


08:004:011 And all the people that were in the gate, and the elders, 
said, We are witnesses. The LORD make the woman that is come 
into thine house like Rachel and like Leah, which two did 
build the house of Israel: and do thou worthily in Ephratah, 
and be famous in Bethlehem: 


08:004:012 And let thy house be like the house of Pharez, whom Tamar bare 
unto Judah, of the seed which the LORD shall give thee of this 


young woman. 


08:004:013 So Boaz took Ruth, and she was his wife: and when he went in 
unto her, the LORD gave her conception, and she bare a son. 


08:004:014 And the women said unto Naomi, Blessed be the LORD, which hath 
not left thee this day without a kinsman, that his name may be 
famous in Israel. 
08:004:015 And he shall be unto thee a restorer of thy life, and a 
nourisher of thine old age: for thy daughter in law, which 
loveth thee, which is better to thee than seven sons, hath 


born him. 


08:004:016 And Naomi took the child, and laid it in her bosom, and became 
nurse unto it. 


08:004:017 And the women her neighbours gave it a name, saying, There is 
a son born to Naomi; and they called his name Obed: he is the 
father of Jesse, the father of David. 

08:004:018 Now these are the generations of Pharez: Pharez begat Hezron, 

08:004:019 And Hezron begat Ram, and Ram begat Amminadab, 

08:004:020 And Amminadab begat Nahshon, and Nahshon begat Salmon, 


08:004:021 And Salmon begat Boaz, and Boaz begat Obed, 


08:004:022 And Obed begat Jesse, and Jesse begat David. 








ROMULUS 
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From whom, and for what reason, the city of Rome, a name so great in 
glory, and famous in the mouths of all men, was so first called, authors 
do not agree. 


But the story which is most believed and has the greatest number of 
vouchers in general outline runs thus: the kings of Alba reigned in 

lineal descent from Aeneas, and the succession devolved at length upon 
two brothers, Numitor and Amulius. Amulius proposed to divide things 
into two equal shares, and set as equivalent to the kingdom the treasure 
and gold that were brought from Troy. Numitor chose the kingdom; but 
Amulius, having the money, and being able to do more with that than 
Numitor, took his kingdom from with great ease, and, fearing lest his 
daughter might have children who would supplant him, made her a Vestal, 
bound in that condition forever to live a single and maiden life. This 

lady some call Ilia, others Rhea, and others Silvia; however, not long 

after, contrary to the established laws of the Vestals, she had two 

sons of more than human size and beauty, whom Amulius, becoming yet more 
alarmed, commanded a servant to take and cast away; this man some call 
Faustulus, others say Faustulus was the man who brought them up. He put 
the children, however, in a small trough, and went towards the river 

with a design to cast them in; but seeing the waters much swollen 

and coming violently down, was afraid to go nearer, and, dropping the 
children near the bank, went away. The river overflowing, the flood at 

last bore up the trough, and, gently wafting it, landed them ona 

smooth piece of ground, which they now call Cermanus, formerly Germanus, 
perhaps from "Germani," which signifies brothers. 


While the infants lay here, history tells us, a she-wolf nursed them, 

and a woodpecker constantly fed and watched them. These creatures 
are esteemed holy to the god Mars; the woodpecker the Latins still 
especially worship and honor. Which things, as much as any, gave credit 
to what the mother of the children said, that their father was the god 
Mars. 


Meantime Faustulus, Amulius's swineherd, brought up the children 
without any man's knowledge; or, as those say who wish to keep closer to 
probabilities, with the knowledge and secret assistance of Numitor; for 

it is said, they went to school at Gabii, and were well instructed in 

letters, and other accomplishments befitting their birth. And they were 


called Romulus and Remus (from "ruma", the dug), because they were found 
suckling the wolf. In their very infancy, the size and beauty of their 
bodies intimated their natural superiority; and when they grew up, they 
both proved brave and manly, attempting all enterprises that seemed 
hazardous, and showing in them a courage altogether undaunted. But 
Romulus seemed rather to act by counsel, and to show the sagacity of 

a statesman, and in all his dealings with their neighbors, whether 

relating to feeding of flocks or to hunting, gave the idea of being born 
rather to rule than to obey. To their comrades and inferiors they were 
therefore dear; but the king's servants, his bailiffs and overseers, as 
being in nothing better men than themselves, they despised and slighted, 
nor were the least concerned at their commands and menaces. They used 
honest pastimes and liberal studies, not esteeming sloth and idleness 
honest and liberal, but rather such exercises as hunting and running, 
repelling robbers, taking of thieves, and delivering the wronged and 
oppressed from injury. For doing such things, they became famous. 


A quarrel occurring betwixt Numitor's and Amulius's cowherds, the 

latter, not enduring the driving away of their cattle by the others, 

fell upon them and put them to flight, and rescued the greatest part of 
the prey. At which Numitor being highly incensed, they little regarded 

it, but collected and took into their company a number of needy men and 
runaway slaves,--acts which looked like the first stages of rebellion. 

It so happened, that when Romulus was attending a sacrifice, being fond 
of sacred rites and divination, Numitor's herdsmen, meeting with 

Remus on a journey with few companions, fell upon him, and, after some 
fighting, took him prisoner, carried him before Numitor, and there 
accused him. Numitor would not punish him himself, fearing his brother's 
anger, but went to Amulius and desired justice, as he was Amulius's 
brother and was affronted by Amulius's servants. The men of Alba 
likewise resenting the thing, and thinking he had been dishonorably 
used, Amulius was induced to deliver Remus up into Numitor's hands, to 
use him as he thought fit. He therefore took and carried him home, 

and, being struck with admiration of the youth's person, in stature 

and strength of body exceeding all men, and perceiving in his very 
countenance the courage and force of his mind, which stood unsubdued and 
unmoved by his present circumstances, and hearing further that all the 
enterprises and actions of his life were answerable to what he saw of 
him, but chiefly, as it seemed, a divine influence aiding and directing 

the first steps that were to lead to great results, out of the mere 

thought of his mind, and casually, as it were, he put his hand upon the 
fact, and, in gentler terms and with a kind aspect, to inspire him with 
confidence and hope, asked him who he was, and whence he was derived. 
He, taking heart, spoke thus: "I will hide nothing from you, for you 


seem to be of a more princely temper than Amulius, in that you give 

a hearing and examine before you punish, while he condemns before the 
cause is heard. Formerly, then, we (for we are twins) thought ourselves 
the sons of Faustulus and Larentia, the king's servants; but since we 
have been accused and aspersed with calumnies, and brought in peril of 
our lives here before you, we hear great things of ourselves, the truth 

of which my present danger is likely to bring to the test. Our birth is 

said to have been secret, our fostering and nurture in our infancy still 
more strange; by birds and beasts, to whom we were cast out, we were 
fed--by the milk of a wolf, and the morsels of a woodpecker, as we lay 
in a little trough by the side of the river. The trough is still in 

being, and is preserved, with brass plates round it, and an inscription 

in letters almost effaced, which may prove hereafter unavailing tokens 

to our parents when we are dead and gone." Numitor, upon these words, 
and computing the dates by the young man's looks, slighted not the hope 
that flattered him, but considered how to come at his daughter privately 
(for she was still kept under restraint), to talk with her concerning 

these matters. 


Faustulus, hearing Remus was taken and delivered up, called on Romulus 
to assist in his rescue, informing him then plainly of the particulars 

of his birth--not but he had before given hints of it--and told as much 
as an attentive man might make no small conclusions from; he himself, 
full of concern and fear of not coming in time, took the trough, and 

ran instantly to Numitor; but giving a suspicion to some of the king's 
sentry at his gate, and being gazed upon by them and perplexed with 
their questions, he let it be seen that he was hiding the trough under 

his cloak. By chance there was one among them who was at the exposing of 
the children, and was one employed in the office; he, seeing the trough 
and knowing it by its make and inscription, guessed at the business, 
and, without further delay, telling the king of it, brought in the man 

to be examined. Faustulus, hard beset, did not show himself altogether 
proof against terror; nor yet was he wholly forced out of all: confessed 
indeed the children were alive, but lived, he said, as shepherds, a 

great way from Alba; he himself was going to carry the trough to llia, 
who had often greatly desired and handle it, for a confirmation of her 
hopes of her children. As men generally do who are troubled in mind and 
act either in fear or passion, it so fell out Amulius now did; for he 

sent in haste as a messenger, a man, otherwise honest and friendly to 
Numitor, with commands to learn from Numitor whether any tidings were 
come to him of the children's being alive. He, coming and seeing how 
little Remus wanted of being received into the arms and embraces of 
Numitor, both gave him surer confidence in his hope, and advised them, 
with all expedition, to proceed to action; himself too joining and 


assisting them, and indeed, had they wished it, the time would not have 
let them demur. For Romulus was now come very near, and many of the 
citizens, out of fear and hatred of Amulius, were running out to join 

him; besides, he brought great forces with him, dividing into companies, 
each of an hundred men, every captain carrying a small bundle of grass 
and shrubs tied to a pole. The Latins call such bundles "manipuli," and 
from hence it is that in their armies still they call their captains 
“manipulares." Remus rousing the citizens within to revolt, and Romulus 
making attacks from without, the tyrant, not knowing either what to do, 
or what expedient to think of for his security, in this perplexity and 
confusion was taken and put to death. This narrative, for the most part 
given by Fabius and Diocles of Peparethos, who seem to be the earliest 
historians of the foundation of Rome, is suspected by some because 

of its dramatic and fictitious appearance; but it would not wholly be 
disbelieved, if men would remember what a poet Fortune sometimes shows 
herself, and consider that the Roman power would hardly have reached so 
high a pitch without a divinely ordered origin, attended with great and 
extraordinary circumstances. 


Amulius now being dead and matters quietly disposed, the two brothers 
would neither dwell in Alba without governing there, nor take the 
government into their own hands during the life of their grandfather. 
Having therefore delivered the dominion up into his hands, and paid 
their mother befitting honor, they resolved to live by themselves, and 
build a city in the same place where they were in their infancy brought 
up. This seems the most honorable reason for their departure; though 
perhaps it was necessary, having such a body of slaves and fugitives 
collected about them, either to come to nothing by dispersing them, or 
if not so, then to live with them elsewhere. For that the inhabitants of 
Alba did not think fugitives worthy of being received and incorporated 
as citizens among them plainly appears from the matter of the women, an 
attempt made not wantonly, but of necessity, because they could not get 
wives by good-will. For they certainly paid unusual respect and honor to 
those whom they thus forcibly seized. 


Not long after the first foundation of the city, they opened a sanctuary 
of refuge for all fugitives, which they called the temple of the god 
Asylaeus, where they received and protected all, delivering none back, 
neither the servant to his master, the debtor to his creditor, nor the 
murderer into the hands of the magistrate, saying it was a privileged 
place, and they could so maintain it by an order of the holy oracle; 
insomuch that the city grew presently very populous, for, they say, 

it consisted at first of no more than a thousand houses. But of that 
hereafter. 


Their minds being fully bent upon building, there arose presently a 
difference about the place where. Romulus chose what was called Roma 
Quadrata, or the Square Rome, and would have the city there. Remus laid 
out a piece of ground on the Aventine Mount, well fortified by nature, 
which was from him called Remonium, but now Rignarium. Concluding at 
last to decide the contest by a divination from a flight of birds, and 
placing themselves apart at some distance, Remus, they say, saw six 
vultures, and Romulus double the number; others say Remus did truly see 
his number, and that Romulus feigned his, but, when Remus came to him, 
that then he did, indeed, see twelve. Hence it is that the Romans, 

in their divinations from birds, chiefly regard the vulture, though 
Herodorus Ponticus relates that Hercules was always very joyful when 

a vulture appeared to him upon any occasion. For it is a creature 

the least hurtful of any, pernicious neither to corn, fruit-tree, nor 

cattle; it preys only on carrion, and never kills or hurts any living 

thing; and as for birds, it touches not them, though they are dead, as 
being of its own species, whereas eagles, owls, and hawks mangle and 
kill their own fellow-creatures; yet, as Aeschylus says,—-- 


What bird is clean that preys on fellow bird? 


Besides, all other birds are, so to say, never out of our eyes; they 

let themselves be seen of us continually; but a vulture is a very rare 
sight, and you can seldom meet with a man that has seen their young; 
their rarity and infrequency has raised a strange opinion in some, that 
they come to us from some other world; as soothsayers ascribe a 
divine origination to all things not produced either of nature or of 
themselves. 


When Remus knew the cheat, he was much displeased; and as Romulus was 
casting up a ditch, where he designed the foundation of the city wall, 

he turned some pieces of the work to ridicule, and obstructed others: 

at last, as he was in contempt leaping over it, some say Romulus himself 
struck him, others Celer, one of his companions; he fell, however, 

and in the scuffle Faustulus also was slain, and Plistinus, who, being 
Faustulus's brother, story tells us, helped to bring up Romulus. Celer 
upon this fled instantly into Tuscany, and from him the Romans call all 
men that are swift of foot Celeres; and because Quintus Metellus, at 

his father's funeral, in a few days’ time gave the people a show of 
gladiators, admiring his expedition in getting it ready, they gave him 

the name of Celer. 


Romulus, having buried his brother Remus, together with his two 


foster-fathers, on the mount Remonia, set to building his city; and sent 
for men out of Tuscany, who directed him by sacred usages and written 
rules in all the ceremonies to be observed, as in a religious rite. 

First, they dug a round trench about that which is now the Comitium, 
or Court of Assembly and into it solemnly threw the first-fruits of all 
things either good by custom or necessary by nature; lastly, every man 
taking a small piece of earth of the country from whence he came, they 
all threw them in promiscuously together. This trench they call, as they 
do the heavens, Mundus; making which their centre, they described the 
city in a circle round it. Then the founder fitted to a plough, a bronze 
ploughshare, and, yoking together a bull and a cow, drove himself a 
deep line or furrow round the bounds; while the business of those that 
followed after was to see that whatever earth was thrown up should 

be turned all inwards towards the city, and not to let any clod lie 
outside. With this line they described the wall, and called it, by a 
contradiction, Pomoerium, that is, "post murum," after or beside the 
wall; and where they designed to make a gate, there they took out the 
share, carried the plough over, and left a space; for which reason they 
consider the whole wall as holy, except where the gates are; for had 
they adjudged them also sacred, they could not, without offence to 
religion, have given free ingress and egress for the necessaries of 
human life, some of which are in themselves unclean. 


As for the day they began to build the city, it is universally agreed 

to have been the twenty-first of April, and that day the Romans annually 
keep holy, calling it their country's birthday. At first, they say, they 
sacrificed no living creatures on this day, thinking it fit to preserve 

the feast of their country's birthday pure and without stain of blood. 

Yet before ever the city was built, there was a feast of herdsmen and 
shepherds kept on this day, which went by the name of Palilia. The Roman 
and Greek months have now little or no agreement; they say, however, the 
day on which Romulus began to build was quite certainly the thirtieth 

of the month, at which time there was an eclipse of the sun which they 
conceive to be that seen by Antimachus, the Teian poet, in the third 
year of the sixth Olympiad. In the times of Varro the philosopher, a 

man deeply read in Roman history, lived one Tarrutius, his familiar 
acquaintance, a good philosopher and mathematician, and one, too, that 
out of curiosity had studied the way of drawing schemes and tables, and 
was thought to be a proficient in the art; to him Varro propounded to 
cast Romulus's nativity, even to the first day and hour, making his 
deductions from the several events of the man's life which he should be 
informed of, exactly as in working back a geometrical problem; for it 
belonged, he said, to the same science both to foretell a man's life 

by knowing the time of his birth, and also to find out his birth by the 


knowledge of his life. This task Tarrutius undertook, and first looking 
into the actions and casualties of the man, together with the time of 

his life and manner of his death, and then comparing all these remarks 
together, he very confidently and positively pronounced that Romulus was 
born the twenty-first day of the month Thoth, about sun-rising; and 
that the first stone of Rome was laid by him the ninth day of the month 
Pharmuthi, between the second and third hour. For the fortunes of 

cities as well as of men, they think, have their certain periods of time 
prefixed, which may be collected and foreknown from the position of the 
stars at their first foundation. But these and the like relations may 
perhaps not so much take and delight the reader with their novelty and 
curiosity as offend him by their extravagance. 


The city now being built, Romulus enlisted all that were of age to bear 
arms into military companies, each company consisting of three thousand 
footmen and three hundred horse. These companies were called legions, 
because they were the choicest and most select of the people for 

fighting men. The rest of the multitude he called the people; an hundred 
of the most eminent he chose for counselors; these he styled patricians, 
and their assembly the senate, which signifies a council of elders. 


In the fourth month after the city was built, as Fabius writes, the 
adventure of stealing the women was attempted. It would seem that, 
observing his city to be filled by a confluence of foreigners, few 

of whom had wives, and that the multitude in general, consisting of a 
mixture of mean and obscure men, fell under contempt, and seemed to be 
of no long continuance together, and hoping farther, after the women 
were appeased, to make this injury in some measure an occasion of 
confederacy and mutual commerce with the Sabines, Romulus took in his 
hand this exploit after this manner. First, he gave it out that he had 
found an altar of a certain god hid under ground, perhaps the equestrian 
Neptune, for the altar is kept covered in the Circus Maximus at all 

other times, and only at horse-races is exposed to public view. Upon 
discovery of this altar, Romulus, by proclamation, appointed a day for 

a splendid sacrifice, and for public games and shows, to entertain all 
sorts of people; many flocked thither, and he himself sat in front, 

amidst his nobles, clad in purple. Now the signal for their falling on 

was to be whenever he rose and gathered up his robe and threw it over 
his body; his men stood all ready armed, with their eyes intent upon 
him, and when the sign was given, drawing their swords and falling on 
with a great shout, they stole away the daughters of the Sabines, the 
men themselves flying without any let or hindrance. Some say there 
were but thirty taken, and from Curiae or Fraternities were named; but 
Valerius Antias says five hundred and twenty seven, Juba, six hundred 


and eighty-three. 


It continues a custom at this very day for the bride not of herself to 
pass her husband's threshold, but to be lifted over, in memory that the 
Sabine virgins were carried in by violence, and did not go in of their 
own free will. Some say, too, the custom of parting the bride's hair 
with the head of a spear was in token their marriages began at first by 
war and acts of hostility. 


The Sabines were a numerous and martial people, but lived in small, 
unfortified villages, as it befitted, they thought, a colony of the 
Lacedaemonians to be bold and fearless; nevertheless, seeing themselves 
bound by such hostages to their good behavior, and being solicitous 

for their daughters, they sent ambassadors to Romulus with fair and 
equitable requests, that he would return their young women and recall 
that act of violence, and afterwards, by persuasion and lawful means, 
seek friendly correspondence between both nations. Romulus would not 
part with the young women, yet proposed to the Sabines to enter into an 
alliance with them; upon which point some consulted and demurred long, 
but Acron, king of the Ceninenses, a man of high spirit and a good 
warrior, who had all along a jealousy of Romulus's bold attempts, and 
considering particularly from this exploit upon the women that he was 
growing formidable to all people, and indeed insufferable, were he not 
chastised, first rose up in arms, and with a powerful army advanced 
against him. Romulus likewise prepared to receive him; but when they 
came within sight and viewed each other, they made a challenge to fight 
a single duel, the armies standing by under arms, without participation. 
And Romulus, making a vow to Jupiter, if he should conquer, to carry 
himself, and dedicate his adversary's armor to his honor, overcame him 
in combat, and, a battle ensuing, routed his army also, and then took 
his city; but did those he found in it no injury, only commanded them to 
demolish the place and attend him to Rome, there to be admitted to 

all the privileges of citizens. And indeed there was nothing did more 
advance the greatness of Rome, than that she did always unite and 
incorporate those whom she conquered into herself. Romulus, that he 
might perform his vow in the most acceptable manner to Jupiter, and 
withal make the pomp of it delightful to the eye of the city, cut down a 
tall oak which he saw growing in the camp, which he trimmed to the shape 
of a trophy, and fastened on it Acron's whole suit of armor disposed 

in proper form; then he himself, girding his clothes about him, and 
crowning his head with a laurel-garland, his hair gracefully flowing, 
carried the trophy resting erect upon his right shoulder, and so marched 
on, singing songs of triumph, and his whole army following after, the 
citizens all receiving him with acclamations of joy and wonder. The 


procession of this day was the origin and model of all after triumphs. 
But the statues of Romulus in triumph are, as may be seen in Rome, all 
on foot. 


After the overthrow of the Ceninensians, the other Sabines still 
protracting the time in preparations, the people of Fidenae, 
Crustumerium, and Antemna, joined their forces against the Romans; they 
in like manner were defeated in battle, and surrendered up to Romulus 
their cities to be seized, their lands and territories to be divided, 

and themselves to be transplanted to Rome. All the lands which Romulus 
acquired he distributed among the citizens, except only what the parents 
of the stolen virgins had; these he suffered to possess their own. The 
rest of the Sabines, enraged thereat, choosing Tatius their captain, 
marched straight against Rome. The city was almost inaccessible, having 
for its fortress that which is now the Capitol, where a strong guard 

was placed, and Tarpeius their captain. But Tarpeia, daughter to the 
captain, coveting the golden bracelets she saw them wear, betrayed the 
fort into the Sabines' hands, and asked, in reward of her treachery, the 
things they wore on their left arms. Tatius conditioning thus with her, 

in the night she opened one of the gates and received the Sabines in. 
And truly Antigonus, it would seem, was not solitary in saying he 

loved betrayers, but hated those who had betrayed; nor Caesar, who 

told Rhymitalces the Thracian that he loved the treason, but hated the 
traitor; but it is the general feeling of all who have occasion for 

wicked men's services, as people have for the poison of venomous beasts; 
they are glad of them while they are of use, and abhor their baseness 
when it is over. And so did Tatius behave towards Tarpeia, for he 
commanded the Sabines, in regard to their contract, not to refuse her 
the least part of what they wore on their left arms; and he himself 

first took his bracelet off his arm, and threw that, together with his 
buckler, at her; and all the rest following, she, being borne down and 
quite buried with the multitude of gold and their shields, died under 

the weight and pressure of them; Tarpeius also himself, being prosecuted 
by Romulus, was found guilty of treason, and that part of the Capitol 
they still call the Tarpeian Rock, from which they used to cast down 
malefactors. 


The Sabines being possessed of the hill, Romulus, in great fury, bade 
them battle, and Tatius was confident to accept it. There were many 

brief conflicts, we may suppose, but the most memorable was the last, in 
which Romulus having received a wound on his head by a stone, and being 
almost felled to the ground by it, and disabled, the Romans gave way, 

and, being driven out of the level ground, fled towards the Palatium. 
Romulus, by this time recovering from his wound a little, turned 


about to renew the battle, and, facing the fliers, with a loud voice 
encouraged them to stand and fight. But being overborne with numbers, 
and nobody daring to face about, stretching out his hands to heaven, he 
prayed to Jupiter to stop the army, and not to neglect but maintain the 
Roman cause, now in extreme danger. The prayer was no sooner made 
than shame and respect for their king checked many; the fears of the 
fugitives changed suddenly into confidence. The place they first 

stood at was where now is the temple of Jupiter Stator (which may 

be translated the Stayer); there they rallied again into ranks, and 
repulsed the Sabines to the place called now Regia, and to the temple 

of Vesta; where both parties, preparing to begin a second battle, were 
prevented by a spectacle, strange to behold, and defying description. 
For the daughters of the Sabines, who had been carried off, came 
running, in great confusion, some on this side, some on that, with 
miserable cries and lamentations, like creatures possessed, in the midst 
of the army, and among the dead bodies, to come at their husbands and 
their fathers, some with their young babes in their arms, others their 
hair loose about their ears, but all calling, now upon the Sabines, now 
upon the Romans, in the most tender and endearing words. Hereupon both 
melted into compassion, and fell back, to make room for them betwixt 
the armies. The sight of the women carried sorrow and commiseration upon 
both sides into the hearts of all, but still more their words, which 

began with expostulation and upbraiding, and ended with entreaty and 
supplication. 


"Wherein," say they, "have we injured or offended you, as to deserve 

such sufferings, past and present? We were ravished away unjustly and 
violently by those whose now we are; that being done, we were so long 
neglected by our fathers, our brothers, and countrymen, that time, 
having now by the strictest bonds united us to those we once mortally 
hated, has made it impossible for us not to tremble at the danger and 
weep at the death of the very men who once used violence to us. You 

did not come to vindicate our honor, while we were virgins, against our 
assailants; but do come now to force away wives from their husbands 
and mothers from their children, a succor more grievous to its wretched 
objects than the former betrayal and neglect of them. Which shall we 

call the worst, their love-making or your compassion? If you were making 
war upon any other occasion, for our sakes you ought to withhold your 
hands from those to whom we have made you fathers-in-law and grandsires. 
If it be for our own cause, then take us, and with us your sons-in-law 
and grandchildren. Restore to us our parents and kindred, but do not 

rob us of our children and husbands. Make us not, we entreat you, 

twice captives." Having spoken many such words as these, and earnestly 
praying, a truce was made, and the chief officers came to a parley; 


the women, in the meantime, brought and presented their husbands and 
children to their fathers and brothers; gave those that wanted, meat 

and drink, and carried the wounded home to be cured, and showed also how 
much they governed within doors, and how indulgent their husbands were 
to them, in demeaning themselves towards them with all kindness and 
respect imaginable. Upon this, conditions were agreed upon, that what 
women pleased might stay where they were, exempt from all drudgery and 
labor but spinning; that the Romans and Sabines should inhabit the city 
together; that the city should be called Rome, from Romulus; but the 
Romans, Quirites, from the country of Tatius; and that they both should 
govern and command in common. The place of the ratification is still 
called Comitium, from "coire," to meet. 


The city thus being doubled in number, an hundred of the Sabines were 
elected senators, and the legions were increased to six thousand foot 
and six hundred horse; then they divided the people into three tribes: 
the first, from Romulus, named Ramnenses; the second, from Tatius, 
Tatienses; the third, Luceres, from the "lucus," or grove, where the 
Asylum stood, whither many fled for sanctuary, and were received into 
the city. And that they were just three, the very name of "tribe" and 
"tribune" seems to show. Then they constituted many things in honor to 
the women, such as to give them the way wherever they met them; to 
speak no ill word in their presence; that their children should wear 

an ornament about their necks called the "bulla" (because it was like a 
bubble), and the "praetexta," a gown edged with purple. 


The princes did not immediately join in council together, but at first 

each met with his own hundred; afterwards all assembled together. Tatius 
dwelt where now the temple of Moneta stands, and Romulus, close by the 
steps, as they call them, of the Fair Shore, near the descent from the 
Mount Palatine to the Circus Maximus. There, they say, grew the 

holy cornel tree, of which they report that Romulus once, to try his 
strength, threw a dart from the Aventine Mount, the staff of which was 
made of cornel, which struck so deep into the ground that no one of 
many that tried could pluck it up; and the soil, being fertile, gave 
nourishment to the wood, which sent forth branches, and produced a 
cornel-stock of considerable bigness. This did posterity preserve and 
worship as one of the most sacred things; and therefore, walled it 

about; and if to any one it appeared not green nor flourishing, but 
inclining to pine and wither, he immediately made outcry to all he met, 
and they, like people hearing of a house on fire, with one accord would 
cry for water, and run from all parts with bucketfuls to the place. But 
when Gaius Caesar they say, was repairing the steps about it, some of 
the laborers digging too close, the roots were destroyed, and the tree 


withered. 


The Sabines adopted the Roman months, of which whatever is remarkable is 
mentioned in the Life of Numa. Romulus, on the other hand, adopted their 
long shields, and changed his own armor and that of all the Romans, who 
before wore round targets of the Argive pattern. Feasts and sacrifices 

they partook of in common, not abolishing any which either nation 
observed before, and instituting several new ones. This, too, is 

observable as a singular thing in Romulus, that he appointed no 
punishment for real parricide, but called all murder so, thinking the 

one an accursed thing, but the other a thing impossible; and for a long 
time, his judgement seemed to have been right; for in almost six hundred 
years together, nobody committed the like in Rome; Lucius Hostius, after 
the wars of Hannibal, is recorded to have been the first parricide. Let 

thus much suffice concerning these matters. 


In the fifth year of the reign of Tatius, some of his friends and 

kinsmen, meeting ambassadors coming from Laurentum to Rome, attempted on 
the road to take away their money by force, and, upon their resistance, 
killed them. So great a villany having been committed, Romulus thought 
the malefactors ought at once to be punished, but Tatius shuffled off 

and deferred the execution of it; and this one thing was the beginning 

of an open quarrel betwixt them; in all other respects they were very 
careful of their conduct, and administered affairs together with 

great unanimity. The relations of the slain, being debarred of lawful 
satisfaction by reason of Tatius, fell upon him as he was sacrificing 

with Romulus at Lavinium, and slew him; but escorted Romulus home, 
commending and extolling him for just a prince. Romulus took the body of 
Tatius, and buried it very splendidly in the Aventine Mount. 


The Roman cause daily gathering strength, their weaker neighbors shrunk 
away, and were thankful to be left untouched; but the stronger, out of 
fear or envy, thought they ought not to give away to Romulus, but 

to curb and put a stop to his growing greatness. The first were the 
Veientes, a people of Tuscany, who had large possessions, and dwelt in a 
Spacious city; they took occasion to commence a war, by claiming Fidenae 
as belonging to them. But being scornfully retorted upon by Romulus 

in his answers, they divided themselves into two bodies; with one they 
attacked the garrison of Fidenae, the other marched against Romulus; 
that which went against Fidenae got the victory, and slew two thousand 
Romans; the other was worsted by Romulus, with the loss of eight 
thousand men. A fresh battle was fought near Fidenae, and here all men 
acknowledge the day's success to have been chiefly the work of Romulus 
himself, who showed the highest skill as well as courage, and seemed to 


manifest a strength and swiftness more than human. But what some write, 
that, of fourteen thousand that fell that day, above half were slain 

by Romulus's own hand, verges too near to fable, and is, indeed, simply 
incredible: since even the Messenians are thought to go too far in 

saying that Aristomenes three times offered sacrifices for the death of 

a hundred enemies, Lacedaemonians, slain by himself. The army being thus 
routed, Romulus, suffering those that were left to make their escape, 

led his forces against the city; they, having suffered such great 

losses, did not venture to oppose, but, humbly suing him, made a league 
and friendship for an hundred years; surrendering also a large district 

of land called Septempagium, that is, the seven parts, as also their 
salt-works upon the river, and fifty noblemen for hostages. He made his 
triumph for this on the Ides of October, leading, among the rest of his 
many captives, the general of the Veientes, an elderly man, but who 

had not, it seemed, acted with the prudence of age; whence even now, in 
sacrifices for victories, they led an old man through the market-place 

to the Capitol, appareled in purple, with a bulla, or child's toy, tied 

to it, and the crier cries, "Sardians to be sold;" for the Tuscans are 

said to be a colony of the Sardians, and the Veientes are a city of 
Tuscany. 


This was the last battle Romulus ever fought; afterwards he, as 

most, nay all men, very few excepted, do, who are raised by great and 
miraculous good-haps of fortune to power and greatness, so, | say, did 
he: relying upon his own great actions and growing of a haughtier mind, 
he forsook his popular behavior for kingly arrogance, odious to the 
people; to whom in particular the state which he assumed was hateful. 
For he dressed in scarlet, with the purple-bordered robe over it; he 

gave audience on a couch of slate, having always about him some young 
men called "Celeres," from their swiftness in doing commissions. He 
suddenly disappeared on the Nones of July, as they call the month which 
was then Quintilis, leaving nothing of certainty to be related of 

his death; the senators suffered the people not to search, or busy 
themselves about the matter, but commanded them to honor and worship 
Romulus as one taken up to the gods, and about to be to them, in the 
place of a good prince, now a propitious god. The multitude, hearing 
this, went away believing and rejoicing in hopes of good things from 
him; but there were some, who, canvassing the matter in a hostile 
temper, accused the patricians, as men that persuaded the people to 
believe ridiculous tales, when they were the murderers of the king. 


Things being in this disorder, one, they say, of the patricians, of 
noble family and approved good character, and a faithful and familiar 
friend of Romulus himself, having come with him from Alba, Julius 


Proculus by name, presented himself in the forum; and taking a most 
sacred oath, protested before them all, that, as he was travelling on 

the road, he had seen Romulus coming to meet him, looking taller and 
comelier than ever, dressed in shining and flaming armor; and he, being 
affrighted at the apparition, said, "Why, O king, or for what purpose, 

have you abandoned us to unjust and wicked surmises, and the whole city 
to bereavement and endless sorrow?" and that he made answer, "It pleased 
the gods, O Proculus, that we, who came from them, should remain so 
long a time amongst men as we did; and, having built a city to be the 
greatest in the world for empire and glory, should again return to 

heaven. But farewell; and tell the Romans, that, by the exercise of 
temperance and fortitude, they shall attain the height of human power; 
we will be to you the propitious god Quirinus." This seemed credible to 
the Romans, upon the honesty and oath of the relator, and laying aside 

all jealousies and detractions, they prayed to Quirinus and saluted him 

as a god. 


This is like some of the Greek fables of Aristeas the Proconnesian, 

and Cleomedes the Astypalaean; for they say Aristeas died in a fuller's 
workshop, and his friends, coming to look for him, found his body 
vanished; and that some presently after, coming from abroad, said 
they met him travelling towards Croton. And that Cleomedes, being 

an extraordinarily strong and gigantic man, but also wild and mad, 
committed many desperate freaks; and at last, in a schoolhouse, striking 
a pillar that sustained the roof with his fist, broke it in the middle, 

so that the house fell and destroyed the children in it; and being 
pursued, he fled into a great chest, and, shutting to the lid, held it 

so fast that many men, with their united strength, could not force it 
open; afterwards, breaking the chest to pieces, they found no man in it 
alive or dead. 


And many such improbabilities do your fabulous writers relate, deifying 
creatures naturally mortal; for though altogether to disown a divine 
nature in human virtue were impious and base, so again to mix heaven 
with earth is ridiculous. Let us believe with Pindar, that 


All human bodies yield to Death's decree: 
The soul survives to all eternity. 


For that alone is derived from the gods, thence comes, and thither 
returns. 


It was in the fifty-fourth year of his age and the thirty-eighth of his 
reign that Romulus, they tell us, left the world. 








_RIVERS OF SPAIN._ 
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Of the five great rivers of Spain only one, the Ebro, pours its waters 

into the Mediterranean; the other four, the Douro, Tagus, Guadiana, and 
Guadalquiver, discharge theirs into the Atlantic; but of these last the 
Guadalquiver alone is wholly a Spanish stream. In the lower and more 
valuable part of their course the Douro, Tagus, and Gaudiana, belong to 
Portugal--a fact which must always be remembered when treating of the 
internal commerce of Spain. But besides these larger streams there are 
several of slightly smaller dimensions, of which we will treat in order. 


Few countries present within so short a distance so great a difference 

in rainfall and moisture as does Spain. In some parts of the Asturias 

and Galicia the rainfall is probably as heavy as that of any part of 
Europe--as much as 147-1/2 inches are said to have been measured ina 
single year; and the average fall on the northern slopes of the 

Cantabrian mountains is said to be sixty inches annually. Yet the 

average of the whole basin of the Ebro--which rises from the southern 
slopes of the Picos de Europa, one of the most rainy of the rainy 
districts--is only eighteen inches annually, the last 300 miles of its 
course being through almost barren districts, where rain seldom falls. 


The principal river of Galicia is the Minho, with its tributary the Sil. 

Each of these rises, though at some distance apart, from the southern 
side of the Cantabrian mountains, much nearer to the waters of the Bay 
of Biscay than to those of the Atlantic, into which they flow. They take 
thence a southerly and south-westerly course, until they unite a few 
miles above Orense. The lower part of the united course, which bears the 
name of the Minho, forms from Melgaco to the sea the frontier between 
the kingdoms of Portugal and Spain. The remaining rivers of Galicia are 
numerous but of little importance: the Tambre is the largest of those 
which fall into the Atlantic on the west; while on the north the sources 
of the Eo and the Navia overlap those of the Minho, and take their rise 
from the mountains which border on Leon. The whole country is 
exceedingly well watered. Both in its agricultural character asa 

grazing country, and in its flora and fauna, it resembles the milder 
portions of southern Ireland and of Devonshire, but with occasional 


products of a warmer zone. The rivers of the Asturias, Santander, and of 
the Basque provinces, all partake of the same general character. In the 
upper part of their courses they are mere mountain torrents, their 
course is rapid but short, and they are of but little use for 

navigation, though occasionally small but insecure harbours are formed 
at their mouth. The only great exception to this is the Nervion, on 

which Bilbao is situated, and which is navigable for eight miles from 

its mouth. The waters of the Bidassoa, the Deva, and others, are, 
however, utilized for the transport of ore from the mines and ironworks 
along the course. The Bidassoa, for some ten miles before it enters the 
Bay of Biscay at Cape Figueras forms the boundary between France and 
Spain; about four miles from its issue, between Irun and Behobie, is the 
celebrated Isle des Faisans, where, in 1659, the marriage was arranged 
between Louis XIV. and the Infanta, which eventually placed the Bourbons 
on the throne of Spain. The Bidassoa is the last of the northern rivers 

of Spain which falls into the Atlantic. 


The Ebro has its rise from the source, Fontibre, in the province of 
Santander, and takes a south-easterly course of 466 miles, through the 
provinces of Santander, Burgos, Navarre, and Aragon, almost parallel 
with the Pyrenees, till it falls into the Mediterranean, through a sandy 
delta stretching some fifteen miles into the sea below Amposta. The 
descent for the first 200 miles of its course is exceedingly rapid, but 
after that the fall is gradual till it reaches the sea. In its course 

it receives the waters of many tributaries, both on the left from the 
Pyrenees, and on the right from the Idubeda mountains and the sierras of 
Southern Aragon. Were it not for these tributaries little of its waters 
would reach the Mediterranean, so dry and arid are the Bardenas of 
Navarre, and the Dehesas of Aragon, through which it flows. The 
Spaniards have a proverb that it is the Navarrese and Aragonese 
streams--the Arga, the Ega, and the Aragon--which make a man of the 
Ebro. Farther down, the Gallego runs in near Saragossa; while the united 
waters of the Cinca and the Segre at Mequinenza pour a far larger volume 
of water into the parent bed than it contains itself. From the right, 

the principal streams are the Xalon, with its tributary the Xiloca, 

which joins the Ebro between Tudela and Saragossa, the Marten, and the 
Guadalope near Caspe. The Ebro, notwithstanding its length, the number 
of its tributaries, and the extent of its basin, 25,000 square miles, is 

of little use for navigation. A magnificent canal--first projected and 
commenced by the Emperor Charles V. (I. of Spain) then after a lapse of 
more than two centuries taken in hand by Charles Ill., in 1770--runs 
from Tudela to Saragossa; thence to the sea it still remains in project 
only. The part already finished is falling into decay; and it is only 

the excellent quality of the masonry, and of the cement or mortar 


employed, that retards its utter ruin. The traffic is very small; and 

even as a means of irrigation its waters are allowed greatly to run to 
waste. At the apex of the delta from Amposta to San Carlos de la Rapita 
a canal of eight miles has been cut for purposes of navigation; but the 
formation of a bar, and the silting up of the bay, have rendered it 
almost useless. The other rivers which flow into the Mediterranean, 
between the lower course of the Ebro and the Pyrenees are the Fluvia, 
which flows into the gulf of Rosas, the Ter, which passes by Gerona, and 
the Llobregat near Barcelona. All are torrential streams, unfit for 
navigation; but their waters, if all utilized for irrigation like those 

of the Llobregat, would be sources of immense wealth to the country. 


From the fact that the lower part of the course of the great rivers of 

the plateau--the Douro, the Tagus, and the Guadiana--flow through 
Portugal, their streams are hardly at all available as a means of 
communication or of navigation for Spain; and from the nature of the 
deeply cut beds which the waters have worn through the soil, flowing, 
especially as they approach the frontiers of Portugal, through gorges 
approaching in length and depth the cafions of North America, the rivers 
are little available for irrigation, although far more use might be made 
of them for this purpose than is actually done. Owing to the prejudices 
of the Spanish husbandman, and to his reluctance to accept any change, 
however profitable, in his ancient routine, neither the little that has 
been done in the present century, nor the remains of a wiser agriculture 
in former times are used by the peasantry. In the province of Zamora, 
for instance, both the ancient "acequias” and the modern canal of the 
Esla are equally neglected. The rich results that have followed the 
employment of the waters in the few cases in which they have been 
intelligently directed, stirs no one up to follow the example. It is one 

of the many contrasts between different parts of Spain, that the value 
of irrigation should be so well understood in some parts and so utterly 
neglected and under-valued in others. But we shall have more to say of 
this when we treat of the eastern and southern streams: at present let 
us return to the Douro, and to the other rivers of the plateau. 


The Douro takes its rise in the Lago Negro, or Black Lake, on the 
southern flanks of the Mount Urbion, in the north-western angle of the 
province of Soria. It first runs eastward to the city of that name, the 
ancient Numantia, then turns almost directly south as far as Almazan, 
whence it runs westward to Portugal, receiving meanwhile the waters of 
the Esla, below Zamora; at the frontier, again it turns south, through 
deep gorges which form the boundary between Spain and Portugal, until 
it receives the waters of the Agueda, where it finally enters Portugal, 
and after a westerly course thence of about 100 miles, falls into the 


Atlantic below Oporto. 


The basin drained by the Douro is the most extensive of all those of the 
rivers in Spain. Including the portion in Portugal, it comprises 35,000 
square miles; the length of the river is about 500 miles; the average 
rainfall is stated at twenty inches. The chief affluents of the Douro 
descend from the north from the mountains of Burgos and the Cantabrian 
range. The largest are the Pisuerga, which rises not far from the 

sources of the Ebro among the Picos de Europa, and flows almost directly 
south by Palencia and Valladolid until it joins the Douro, some miles 
above Tordesilla; the Esla, which also rises from the western flanks of 
the same chain, not far from Covadonga, takes a somewhat more westerly 
direction, and after receiving several smaller streams unites with the 
Douro below Zamora. These two rivers supply water for two of the most 
successful canals in Spain, especially that along the Pisuerga, for over 
ninety miles from Alar del Rey to Valladolid. There is a considerable 
traffic on it, especially for passengers. It was planned in 1753 by 
Ensenada, but completed only in 1832. The canal of the Esla, for 
purposes of irrigation, begun by English engineers in 1864, and 

finished in 1869, has hardly been so successful. The latest report 

(June, 1880) states that the peasant proprietors, notwithstanding 
examples of the great utility of irrigation, obstinately refuse to use 

it. The principal affluents of the Douro on the west and south are the 
Tormes, which flows by Salamanca, and joins it about midway in its 
course as a frontier of Portugal; and the Agueda, which runs in just 
where it takes its final departure for the west. 


The Tagus, the central river of Spain, and which divides its territory 
into two nearly equal portions, rises from a fountain called the Fuente 
Garcia, or Pié, on the south side of the Muela de San Juan, between the 
Sierras de Molina, Albaracin, and San Felipe, the knot of mountains 
which, as we have indicated above, form the great watershed of the 
peninsula, whence the waters flow northwards to the Ebro, east and 
southwards to the Mediterranean, and westwards, in the Tagus and its 
tributaries, to the Atlantic. Were the whole peninsula of Spain and 
Portugal one kingdom, the Tagus would be perhaps the most important of 
its rivers; but in the divided state it is of far more value to Portugal 
than to Spain. Its swift and turbid current, flowing between steep 
banks, and in a bed broken into rapids and encumbered by rocks, is 
scarcely navigable above Abrantes. The basin of the Tagus contains an 
area of nearly 30,000 square miles, and its length is estimated at 
about 550. The rainfall is less than that of the Douro, being only 
sixteen inches annually. The river, moreover, runs by no means in the 
centre of its basin, but far to the southwards of a central dividing 


line, and consequently the tributaries which it receives from the north 

or left bank are of much greater importance than those which come from 
the south or right. After flowing a few miles in a north-westerly 
direction, the river gradually bends, first westerly, and then ina 

slightly south-westerly direction, in a deep channel, through a bare 
rolling country, where everything takes the prevailing colour of red 
dusty uplands, until it arrives at Aranjuez, situated at the confluence 

of the Jarama and the Tagus, a royal residence whose abundance of water 
and of shade make it a true oasis in a desert. The Jarama, which rises 

in the Guadarama, brings in also the waters of the Henares, and those of 
the Manzanares, on which Madrid is situated. These streams have been the 
subjects of many projects and attempts at canalization, either for 
irrigation or for supplying the metropolis with water. Most of these 

have failed, but a canal from Porcal to Aranjuez, of seventeen miles and 
a half, is in working order. The canal of Cabarrus brings the waters of 
the Lozoya to Madrid. But the great enterprise of the canal of 

irrigation from the Henares, constructed by the same English company 
which made the canal of the Esla, and which was to have been 
twenty-eight miles in length, and to have irrigated 30,000 acres, is 
suspended by lawsuits as to the ownership of the waters. The Alberche, 
which rises to the north of the Sierra de Gredos, enters the Tagus near 
Talavera de la Reyna. The Tietjar, and the Alagon, which joins the main 
stream just above Alcantara, beside the frontier stream, the Heyas, are 
the only Spanish waters of importance from the north before the Tagus 
enters Portugal; and from the south the Salor and the del Monte, both of 
which have their rise and course in the same province of Caceres alone 
need mention. In the upper part of its course, however, the smaller 
tributaries of both the Tagus and the Guadiana often overlap, and but a 
very few miles separate the Tagus itself from the waters which flow into 
the Guadiana. 


The exact source of the Guadiana has been a subject of much debate and 
of many fables. Its true origin seems to be in a series of lakes at the 
junction of the provinces of Ciudad Real and Albacete, near Montiel, in 
La Mancha. A picturesque stream, the Ruidosa, with many cascades and 
broken water, connects these lakes; but after running a few miles ina 
north-westerly direction, it disappears underground near Tomesillo, and 
is believed to rise to the surface after about twenty miles, in the Ojos 
(eyes) of the Guadiana, near Damiel. Very soon it receives from the 

right the united waters of the Zancara and the Giguela, streams whose 
contributions are much more scanty, especially in summer, than the 
length of their course on the map would lead one to suppose; thence the 
river flows in a westerly direction, passing near Ciudad Real, below 
which the Javalon enters from the left, coming from the Campo de 


Montiel; near Don Benito the Zuja, from the Sierra Morena, joins it, and 
some miles lower down the Matachet. Flowing past Medellin, five miles 
below Badajoz the river crosses the frontier of Portugal, changes its 
course from westerly to south-west, and afterwards south and south-east, 
till it again joins the frontier near San Lucar, and dividing the two 
countries till its mouth, falls into the Gulf of Cadiz at Ayamonte. In 

the lower part of its course the river, which before has been wide and 
shallow, and often almost dry in summer, narrows its course, and rushes 
with impetuosity through the rapids called the Salto del Lobo (the 

wolf's leap), near Serpa, in Portugal. The whole length of the Guadiana 

is estimated at 550 miles, and the area of its bed at 24,000 square 
miles. The rainfall is about fourteen inches. 


To the south of the rivers of the plateau the only considerable stream 

is the Guadalquiver, with its tributaries. The character of this river 

is entirely different to that of the former streams. Like the Ebro, it 

forms a true valley, instead of merely cutting its way through rocks, 
cafions, and defiles. Its bed is on an average about 1200 feet below that 
of the Guadiana in the greater part of its course. It is also the only 

river in Spain of any utility for navigation; the tide is felt beyond 

Seville, and vessels of 200 to 300 tons ascend to that city. There are 

also several lines of steamboats trading thence directly with London, 
Marseilles, Bilbao, Cadiz, and Gibraltar. The Guadalquiver takes its 

rise from two sources--one, in the streams Guadalimar and Guadarmeno, 
rises in the Sierra Alcaraz, and not very far from the sources of the 
Guadiana; the other, which bears the name of the Guadalquiver, in the 
south-west of the Sierra Sagra; this latter branch is soon joined by the 
Guadiana Menor, coming down from the Sierra Nevada. The basin of the 
Guadalquiver presents this peculiarity, that its boundary is not formed 

by the line of the highest summits; on the contrary, many of its 
tributaries take their rise on the farther side of the Sierra Morena on 

the north, and of the Sierras de Granada and Nevada on the south, and 
have cut their way through these higher grounds to join the Guadalquiver 
in the plains of Andalusia. The upper part of its course is very rapid, 

and the junction of the two rivers Guadalimar and Guadalquiver, in the 
plains of Baeza, is about 5000 feet below the Punta de Almenara; but 
from thence to the sea the fall is very slight. After the junction the 

river passes by Andujar, Montoro, and Cordova, receiving on both banks 
the waters of many streams of but little importance; but between Cordova 
and Seville it is joined by its largest tributary, the Xenil, which 

rises in the Sierra Nevada, and flowing through the celebrated Vega of 
Granada, bursts through the Antequera mountains to enter the great plain 
of Andalusia, and loses itself in the Guadalquiver. From Seville 

downward the character of the stream is greatly changed; it wanders in 


large meanderings through low and marshy grounds for two or three 
leagues on each bank, mostly uninhabited, and used only for pasturing 
cattle. These low lands, which are called _Marismas_, in dry weather are 
covered with clouds of black dust, and in wet are an almost impassable 
slough of mud; mid these the river divides, and its winding beds form 
two islands--Isle Mayor and Menor, the former of which is wholly given 
to cattle, while the latter is inhabited and well cultivated; The river 
finally enters the Gulf of Cadiz, at San Lucar de Barameda, forcing its 
way with difficulty through low hills of sand, like those of the Landes 

in France. The marshes near the mouth are utilized as _Salinas_, for 
making excellent salt; and on the hills which overlook the _Marismas_ 
some of the most renowned wines and fruits of Spain are produced. The 
whole course of the Guadalquiver is about 340 miles and the area of its 
basin 21,000: the rainfall is estimated at nineteen inches. 


The other streams which fall into the Gulf of Cadiz--the Rio Tinto, 
which runs into the Huelva basin, and the Guadalete at Cadiz--are of no 
utility for navigation. The little port of Palos, whence Columbus sailed 
to discover a new world, is almost entirely blocked up by sands brought 
down by the former torrent. 


The remaining rivers of Spain--those which, descending from the great 
plateau, flow eastward to the Mediterranean--though all useless for 
navigation, are among the most productive of all its streams. Flowing 
through a country whose temperature exceeds that of the opposite coast 
of Africa; where the rainfall is either scanty, or disastrous in 

quantity from rare but terrible storms; and through districts in which 
no rain falls for years together--the waters of these rivers, skilfully 
applied to irrigation, have rendered what would otherwise be a barren 
land one of fertility unparalleled in Europe. Unlike the peasants of 
Castile, the cultivators of Murcia and Valencia have learnt to value the 
use of water in agriculture; although even there, works which were first 
constructed by the Moors have been allowed to fall into ruin, and are 
yearly becoming of less utility. Of this we shall speak more at length 
below. The three great rivers we have yet to notice are the Murcian 
Segura, and the Jucar and Guadalaviar, in Valencia. 


The river Segura takes its rise in the Sierra de Segura, between the 
Sierras of Alcaraz and Sagra. The upper part of its course is that of a 
mountain torrent, leaping from terrace to terrace of the mountains as it 
descends, until after the junction of the Mundo, which rises from a 
cirque in the Sierra Alcaras, like the cirque of Gavarnie in the 

Pyrenees, and flows through a deep ravine from the north-east. Its 
waters are dammed up, cut into numberless channels, and almost wholly 


utilized for irrigation, so that only about ten per cent of them reaches 
the sea; the rest are dissipated in the huertas of Murcia, Orihuela, and 
part of Elche. Its tributary the Sangonera loses almost all its waters 

in the plains of Lorca. With the little Vinalapo, almost 15,000 acres 
are rendered productive by the waters of these streams in one of the 
driest districts of Spain. The wheat of Orihuela is some of the finest 

in Spain; and so certain is the crop as to give rise to the proverb, 
"Rain or no rain, there is always wheat in Orihuela." The Segura has a 
course of about 217 miles, and an area of about 850 square miles; the 
average rainfall is estimated at about twelve inches, but the difference 
is very great in different years, as the district is liable to rare but 

most heavy and destructive floods. 


The Jucar takes its rise not far from the sources of the Tagus, on the 
south side of the Muela de San Juan, which we have before mentioned as 
the culminating watershed of the peninsula. It flows first in a 
south-westerly direction as far as Cuenca, whence it gradually turns 
south and south-east, and at Jorquera, to the north-east of Albacete, 
strikes eastwards for the Mediterranean, which it finally enters at 
Cullera. Like the Segura and Guadalaviar, its waters are drained off for 
irrigation; but its basin is narrower, and it can boast of no fertility 
equal to the huertas of Murcia or Valencia. Its course is about 317 
miles, the area of its bed 580, and the rainfall some twelve and a half 
inches; the irrigated land is over 30,000 acres. 


The Guadalaviar, or Turia, rises on the north side of the Muela de San 
Juan, and descending rapidly, flows eastward past Albarracin and Teruel; 
at which latter town it turns abruptly southwards till it enters the 
province of Valencia, where it again takes a more easterly course, 

flowing with ever-diminished stream through the rich garden of Valencia, 
at which city it falls into the Mediterranean, with water which, except 

in time of flood, scarcely rises above the ankle. The length of its 

course is about 187 miles, the area of its basin 320 square miles; it 
irrigates over 25,000 acres near Valencia. 


Besides these larger rivers, there are on the Mediterranean slope 
innumerable smaller streams, whose waters, though of little geographical 
importance, are of the greatest utility to agriculture. In summer 

scarcely a drop of their waters reaches the sea; all is either employed 

for irrigation, or dissipated by evaporation; often they are dammed up 

to form reservoirs or _pantanos_, sometimes employed for rice culture. 
But small as these streams are, it is to them that this burning coast 

owes its beauty and fertility, its almost tropical vegetation and its 

rich products. The fair gardens of Castellon, of Gandia, of Murviedro 


would be barren and valueless without these waters. Still farther to the 
north the waters of the Llobregat, and the canal of Urgel in Catalonia, 
are used for the same purpose. 


The lakes of Spain are neither large nor numerous, but some are curious 
from a geographical point of view. On the high plateaux whence the 
Guadiana, the Guadalimar, the Segura, and the Jucar take their rise, 
either a dam or a trench would suffice to turn the waters either to the 
Atlantic or the Mediterranean; and here alone in Western Europe are 
found temporary lakes with no outlet, and consequently salt from excess 
of evaporation. For the same reason salt springs and brackish streams 
abound in these highlands. All around the coast, both on the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean, salinas, or salt-works for making salt, either from 
the sea or from the brackish water of lagoons and tidal marshes, abound; 
those of Cadiz, and of the coast between Cartagena and Alicante are 
celebrated for the excellence of their salt. Besides these are the five 
Albuferas, or lagoons, of Valencia, Alicante, Elche, Auna, and Oropesa. 
Of these that of Valencia is far the largest, and feeds enormous 
quantities of fish and of aquatic fowl of all kinds. The interior lakes, 

as that of Sanabria in Zamora, Gallocanta in Aragon, and those from 
which many of the rivers take their source, are noted only for their 
picturesque beauty. We can hardly show the value of water in Spain 
better than by directing the reader's attention to the number of places 
which take their name from water of some kind: thus there are forty-four 
villages or towns whose names are compounded of _Aguas_, waters; 238 
into which the word _Fuente_, fountain, enters; 144 _Rios_, rivers; 54 
_Arroyos_, brooks; 44 _Pozos_, wells; 30 _Salinas_, salt waters; 9 _Rio 
Secos_, dry rivers; and about 600 _Molinos_ or water-mills. The 
multiplicity of these last dates perhaps from the time when every 
seigneur had his own mill, and obliged his vassals to grind their corn 
there; but assuredly in a moister climate water would not have played so 
great a part in the nomenclature, or toponymy, of the country. 

We add the following table, deduced from Reclus' "Nouvelle Géographie 
Universelle," 6° Serie, p. 886, compared with an article in "La Revista 
Contemporanea," December 30th, 1880:-- 


Area of Length of Mean _— Outfall compared 
Rivers. basin. course. rainfall. with rainfall. 
Sq. miles. Miles. Inches. Per cent. 


Northern {Minho&Sil 10,000 190 47-1/2 50 
Rivers. {Ebro 25,000 466 18 20 


Rivers of {Douro 35,000 506 20 40 


the {Tagus 30,000 556 16 33 
Central {Guardiana & 
Plateau. {Zancara 24,000 553 14 20 


Andulasia Guadalquiver 21,000 340 19 30 


Mediterranean {Segura 8500 217 12 10 
Rivers. Yucar 5800 317 12-1/2 15 
E. & S.E. {Guadalaviar 3200 187 =~ 12 


The mineral springs of Spain are very numerous, as might be expected in 
a mountainous country, at the junction of different strata in the 
metamorphic fissures, and in the neighbourhood of extinct volcanoes. 
Many of them were known and used by the Romans, and possibly by other 
races before their time. The Moors made use of many, more especially in 
the south. The majority of these springs are much neglected, and the 
bathing establishments in their roughness are a striking contrast to 
those of Germany and of France; there is, however, no reason to suppose 
that the waters themselves are less efficacious. The best known springs 
lie along the line of the Pyrenees, in Catalonia, Navarre, and 

especially in the Basque provinces and Santander. Another noted group 
are in the neighbourhood of Granada, and on the northern slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada. Those in the Guadarrama range are more frequented, from 
their vicinity to Madrid. Many of the Salados and Salinas in the higher 
parts of the eastern range, as well as the springs in the neighbourhood 
of Valencia, might be utilized with advantage. In this, as in many other 
things, Spain has not yet recovered the threads of a lost civilization, 

and in many points of material comfort and well-being is behind the 
Spain of Roman and of Moorish times. 








RELATIONSHIPS AND TOTEMS 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Euahlayi Tribe, by K. Langloh Parker 
A Study of Aboriginal Life in Australia 


Some savants question the intellectual ability of the blacks because 

they have not elaborate systems of numeration and notation, which in 
their life were quite unneeded. Such as were needed were supplied. They 
are often incorporate in one word-noun and qualifying numerical 
adjective, as for example-- 


Gundooee A SOLITARY EMU 

Booloowah TWO EMUS 

Oogle oogle FOUR EMUS 

Gayyahnai FIVE OR SIX EMUS 

Gonurrun FOURTEEN OR FIFTEEN EMUS. 


| fancy the brains that could have elaborated their marriage rules were 
capable of workaday arithmetic if necessary, and few indeed of us know 
our family trees as the blacks know theirs. 


Even the smallest black child who can talk seems full of knowledge as 
to all his relations, animate and inanimate, the marriage taboos, and 
the rest of their complicated system. 


The first division among this tribe is a blood distinction (I 
phratries'):-- 


Gwaigulleeah LIGHT BLOODED 
Gwaimudthen DARK BLOODED. 


This distinction is not confined to the human beings of the tribe, who 
must be of one or the other, but there are the Gwaigulleeah and 
Gwaimudthen divisions in all things. The first and chief division in 

our tribe, as regards customary marriage law, is the partition of all 
tribes—folk into these 'phratries,’ or 'exogamous moieties.’ While in 

most Australian tribes the meanings of the names of phratries are lost, 
where the meanings are known they are usually names of animals--Eagle, 


Hawk, and Crow, White Cockatoo and Black Cockatoo, and so forth. Among 
the great Kamilaroi tribe, akin in speech to the Euahlayi, the names of 
phratries, DILB] and KUPATHIN, are of unknown significance. The 

Euahlayi names, we have seen, are Gwaigulleeah, Light blooded, and 
Gwaimudthen, Dark blooded. 


The origin of this division is said to be the fact that the original 
ancestors were, on the one side, a red race coming from the west, the 
Gwaigulleeah; on the other, a dark race coming from the east. 


A Gwaigulleeah may under no circumstances marry a Gwaigulleeah; he or 
she must mate with a Gwaimudthen. This rule has no exception. A child 
belongs to the same phratry as its mother. 


The next name of connection is local, based on belonging to one country 
or hunting-ground; this name a child takes from its mother wherever it 
may happen to be born. Any one who is called a Noongahburrah belongs to 
the Noongah-Kurrajong country; Ghurreeburrah to the orchid country; 
Mirriehburrah, poligonum country; Bibbilah, Bibbil country, and so on. 

This division, not of blood relationship, carries no independent 

marriage restriction, but keeps up a feeling equivalent to Scotch, 

Irish, or English, and is counted by the blacks as ‘relationship,’ but 

not sufficiently so to bar marriage. 


The next division is the name in common for all daughters, or all sons 
of one family of sisters. The daughters take the name from their 
maternal grandmother, the sons from their maternal great-uncle. 


Of these divisions, called | Matrimonial Classes, there are four for 
each sex, bearing the same names as among the Kamilaroi. The names 
are-- 


Masculine Kumbo BROTHER AND SISTER 
Feminine, Bootha 


Masculine Murree BROTHER AND SISTER 
Feminine, Matha 


Masculine Hippi BROTHER AND SISTER 
Feminine, Hippitha 


Masculine Kubbee BROTHER AND SISTER 
Feminine, Kubbootha 


The children of Bootha will be 
Masculine Hippi BROTHER AND SISTER 
Feminine, Hippitha 

The children of Matha will be 
Masculine Kubbee BROTHER AND SISTER 
Feminine, Kubbootha 

The children of Hippatha will be 
Masculine Kumbo BROTHER AND SISTER 
Feminine, Bootha 

The children of Kubbootha will be 
Masculine Murree BROTHER AND SISTER 


Feminine, Matha 


Thus, you see, they take, if girls, their grandmother's and her 
sisters’ 'class' names in common, if boys, the 'class' name of their 
grandmother's brothers. 

Bootha_ can only marry Murree, 

Matha can only marry Kumbo, 


Hippitha can only marry Kubbee, 


Kubbootha can only marry Hippi. 


Both men and women are often addressed by these names when spoken to. 


A PROPOS of names, a child is never called at night by the same name as 
in the daytime, lest the ‘devils’ hear it and entice him away. 


Names are made for the newly born according to circumstances; a girl 


born under a Dheal tree, for example, was called Dheala. Any incident 
happening at the time of birth may gain a child a name, such as a 
particular lizard passing. Two of my black maids were called after 
lizards in that way: Barahgurree and Bogginbinnia. 


Nimmaylee is a porcupine with the spines coming; such an one having 
been brought to the camp just as a girl was born, she became Nimmaylee. 


The mothers, with native politeness, ask you to give their children 
English names, but much mote often use in familiar conversation either 
the Kumbo Bootha names, or others derived from place of birth, from 
some circumstance connected with it, a child's mispronunciation of a 
word, some peculiarity noticed in the child, or still more often they 

call each other by the name proclaiming the degree of relationship. 


For example, a girl calls the daughters of her mother and of her aunts 
alike sisters. 


Boahdee SISTER 

Wambaneah FULL BROTHER 

Dayadee HALF BROTHER 

Gurrooghee UNCLE 

Wulgundee ~—UNCLE'S WIFE 

Kummean SISTER'S SISTER 

Numbardee MOTHER 

Numbardee MOTHER'S SISTER 

Beealahdee FATHER 

Beealahdee MOTHER'S SISTERS' HUSBANDS 

Gnahgnahdee GRANDMOTHER ON FATHER'S SIDE 

Bargie GRANDMOTHER ON MOTHER'S SIDE 

Dadadee GRANDFATHER ON MOTHER'S SIAE 

Gurroomi A SON-IN-LAW, OR ONE WHO COULD BE A SON-IN-LAW 
Goonooahdee A DAUGHTER-IN-LAW, OR ONE WHO COULD BE A DAUGHTER-IN-LAW 
Gooleerh HUSBAND OR WIFE, OR ONE WHO MIGHT BE SO. 


So relationships are always kept in their memories by being daily used 
as names. There are other general names, too, such as-- 


Mullayerh A TEMPORARY MATE OR COMPANION 

Moothie A FRIEND OF CHILDHOOD IN AFTER LIFE 

Doore-oothai A LOVER 

Dillahga | AN ELDERLY MAN OF THE SAME TOTEM 

Tuckandee A YOUNG MAN OF THE SAME TOTEM, RECKONED AS A SORT OF 


BROTHER. 


Another list of names used ordinarily is—- 


Boothan LAST POSSIBLE CHILD OF A WOMAN 
Mahmee OLD WOMAN 
Beewun MOTHERLESS GIRL 


Gowun FATHERLESS GIRL 
Yumbui FATHERLESS BOY 
Moogul ONLY CHILD. 


Those of the same totem are reckoned as brothers and sisters, so cannot 
intermarry. 'Boyjerh' relations, as those on the father's side are 

called, are not so important as on the mother's side, but are still 
recognised. 


Now for the great Dhe, or totem system, by some called Mah, but Dhe, is 
the more correct. 


Dinewan, or emu, is a totem, and has amongst its multiplex totems’ or 
‘sub-totems'-- 


Goodoo OR CODFISH 

Gumbarl SILVER BREAM 

Inga CRAYFISH 

Boomool SHRIMPS 

Gowargay | WATER EMU SPIRIT 
Moograbah BIG BLACK-AND-WHITE MAGPIE 
Booloorl LITTLE NIGHT OWL 

Byahmul BLACK SWAN 

Eerin A LITTLE NIGHT OWL 

Beerwon A BIRD LIKE A SWALLOW 
Dulloorah THE MANNA-BRINGING BIRDS 
Bunnyal FLIES 

Dheal SACRED FIRE 

Gidya AN ACACIA 

Yaraan AN EUCALYPTUS 

Deenyi IRONBARK 

Guatha QUANDONG 

Goodooroo RIVER BOX 

Mirieh POLIGONUM 

Yarragerh THE NORTH-EAST WIND 


Guie TREE--OWENIA ACIDULA 
Niune WILD MELON 
Binnamayah BIG SALTBUSH. 


Bohrah, the kangaroo, is another totem, and is considered somewhat akin 
to Dinewan. For example, in a quarrel between, say, the Bohrah totem 
and the Beewee, the Dinewan would take the part of the former rather 
than the latter. 


Amongst the multiplex totems of Bohrah are-- 


Goolahwilleel TOPKNOT PIGEONS 

Boogoodoogadah THE RAIN-BIRD 

Gilah FINK-BREASTED PARROT 

Quarrian YELLOW AND RED BREASTED GREY PARROT 

Buln Buln GREEN PARROT 

Gidgerregah SMALL GREEN PARROT 

Cocklerina A ROSE AND YELLOW CRESTED WHILE COCKATOO 


Youayah FROGS 
Guiggahboorool BIGGEST ANT-BEDS 
Dunnia WATTLE TREE 

Mulga AN ACACIA 

Gnoel SANDALWOOD 


Brigalow AN ACACIA 
Yarragerh NORTH-EAST WIND, SAME AS DINEWAN'S. 


All clouds, lightning, thunder, and rain that is not blown up by the 
wind of another totem, belong to Bohrah. 


Beewee, brown and yellow Iguana, numerically a very powerful totem, has 
for multiplex totems-- 


Gai-gai CATFISH 
Curreequinguin BUTCHER-BIRD 
Gougourgahgah LAUGHING-JACKASS 
Deenbi DIVERS 

Birroo Birroo SAND BUILDERS 
Deegeenboyah SOLDIER-BIRD 


Weedah BOWER-BIRD 
Mooregoo Mooregoo BLACK IBIS 
Booloon WHITE CRANE 


Noodulnoodul WHISTLING DUCKS 


Goborrai STARS 
Gulghureer PINK LIZARD 


Goori PINE 

Talingerh NATIVE FUCHSIA 
Guiebet NATIVE PASSION FRUIT 
Boonburr POISON TREE 


Gungooday STOCKMAN'S WOOD 
Guddeeboondoo _ BITTER BARK 

Boorgoolbean or 

Mooloowerh A SHRUB WITH CREAMY BLOSSOMS 
Yarragerh SPRING WIND 

Muddernwurderh WEST WIND. 


Those with whom the Beewee shares the winds he counts as relations. It 
is the Beewees of the Gwaimudthen, or dark blood, who own Yarragerh 
(spring wind); the light-blooded own Mudderwurderh (west wind). 


Another totem is Gouyou, or Bandicoot. The animal has disappeared from 
the Narran district, but the totem tribe is still strong, though not so 


numerous as either the Beewees or Dinewans. 


Multiplex totems of Gouyou-- 


Wayarnberh TURTLE 

Mungghee MUSSELS 

Piggiebillah PORCUPINE 
Dayahminnah SMALL CARPET SNAKE 
Mungun LARGE CARPET SNAKE 
Douyouie ANTS 

Moondoo WASPS 

Murgahmuggui SPIDER 

Bayarh GREEN-HEAD ANTS 
Mubboo BEEFWOOD 

Coolabah EUCALYPTUS, FLOODED BOX 
Bingahwingul NEEDLEBUSH 

Mayarnah STONES 

Gheeger Gheeger COLD WEST WIND 
Gibbon YAM 

Boondoon KINGFISHER 

Durnerh brown PIGEON 

Guineeboo REDBREASTS 


Munggheewurraywurraymul SEAGULLS 
Guiggah ordinary ANT-BEDS. 


Next we take Doolungaiyah, or Bilber, commonly known as Bilby, a large 
species of rat the size of a small rabbit, like which it burrows; 

almost died out now. The totem clan are very few here too, so it is 
difficult to learn much as to their multiplex totems, amongst which, 
however, are-- 


Ooboon BLUE-TONGUED LIZARD 
Goomblegubbon PLAINS TURKEY OR BUSTARD 
Boothagullagulla BIRD LIKE SEAGULL 

Tekel Barain LARGE WHITE AMARYLLIS. 


Douyou, black snake, totem claims-- 


Noongah KURRAJONG--STERCULIA 
Carbeen AN EUCALYPTUS 
Booroorerh BULRUSHES 

Gargooloo YAMS 

Vhi THE SUN (FEMININE) 
Gunyahmoo THE EAST WIND 
Kurreah CROCODILE 

Wa-ah SHELLS 

Douyougurrah EARTH-WORMS 
Deereeree WILLY WAGTAIL 


Burrengeen JEEWEE 
Bouyoudoorunnillee GREY CRANES 


Ouyan CURLEW 

Bouyougah CENTIPEDES 

Bubburr BIG SNAKE 

Woggoon SCRUB TURKEY 

Beeargah CRANE 

Waggestmul KIND OF RAT 

Wi SMALL FISH 

Millan SMALL WATER-YAM--SOURTOP 


Moodai, or opossum, another totem, claims-- 


Bibbil POPULAR-LEAVED GUM 
Bumble CAPPARIS MITCHELLIANNI 
Birah WHITEWOOD 

Beebuyer YELLOW FLOWERING BROOM 


IIlay HOP BUSH 


Mirrie WILD CURRANT BUSH 


Mooregoo SWAMP OAK--BELAH 
Mungoongarlee LARGEST IGUANA 
Mouyi WHITE COCKATOO 
Beeleer BLACK COCKATOO 
Wungghee WHITE NIGHT OWL 
Mooregoo MOPOKE 

Narahdarn BAT 

Bahloo MOON 

Euloowirrie RAINBOW 

Bibbee WOODPECKER 

Billai CRIMSON WING PARROT 


Durrahgeegin GREEN FROG. 


Maira, a paddy melon, claims as multiplex totems-- 


Wahn THE CROW 

Mullyan THE EAGLE-HAWK 
Gooboothoo DOVES 
Goolayyalilee PELICAN 

Oonaywah BLACK DIVER 
Gunundar WHILE DIVER 
Birriebungar SMALL DIVER 
Mounin MOSQUITO 
Mouninguggahgui MOSQUITO BIRD 
Bullah Bullah BUTTERFLIES 

Tucki A KIND OF BREAM 
Beewerh BONY BREAM 
Gulbarlee SHINGLEBACK LIZARD 
Budtha ROSEWOOD 
Goodoogah YALLI 

Wayarah WILD GRAPES 
Garwah RIVERS 


Gooroongoodilbaydilbay SOUTH WIND. 
It is said a Maira will never be drowned, for the rivers are a 
sub-totem of theirs; but | notice they nevertheless learn to swim. 


Yubbah, carpet snake, as a kin has almost disappeared, only a few 
members remaining to claim 


Mungahran HAWK. 


Burrahwahn, a big sandhill rat, now extinct here, claims-—- 


Mien DINGO 

Dalleerin A LIZARD 

Gaengaen WILD LIME 
Willerhderh, or 

Douran Douran NORTH WIND 
Bralgah NATIVE COMPANION. 


Buckandee, native cat kin, claim-- 


Buggila LEOPARD WOOD 

Bean MYALL 

Bunbundoolooey A LITTLE BROWN BIRD 
Dunnee Bunbun A VERY LARGE GREEN PARROT 
Dooroongul HAIRY CATERPILLAR. 


Amongst other totems were once the Bralgah, Native Companion, and 
Dibbee, a sort of sandpiper, but their kins are quite extinct as far as 
our blacks are concerned; the birds themselves are still plentiful. The 
Bralgah birds have a Boorah ground at the back of our old 
horse-paddock, a smooth, well-beaten circle, where they dance the 
grotesque dances peculiar to them, which are really most amusing to 
watch, somewhat like a set of kitchen lancers into which some dignified 
dames have got by mistake, and a curious mixture is the dance of 
dignity and romping. 


The totem kins numerically strongest with us were the Dinewans, 
Beewees, Bohrahs, and Gouyous. Further back in the country, they tell 
me, the crow, the eaglehawk, and the bees were original totems, not 
multiplex ones, as with us. 


It may be as well for those interested in the marriage law puzzles to 
state that Dinewans, Bohrahs, Douyous, and Doolungayers are always 


Kumbo Hippi 
Bootha Hippitha. 


That Moodai, Gouyou, Beewee, Maira, Yubbah are always 


Murree Kubbee 
Matha Kubbootha. 


Our blacks may and do eat their hereditary totems, if so desirous, with 
no ill effects to themselves, either real or imaginary; their totem 

names they take from their mothers. They may, in fact, in any way use 
their totems, but never abuse them. A Beewee, for example, may kill, or 
see another kill, and eat or use a Beewee, or one of its multiplex 
totems, and show no sign of sorrow or anger, but should any one speak 
evil of the Beewee, or of any of its multiplex totems, there will be a 
quarrel. 


There will likewise be a quarrel if any one dares to mimic a totem, 
either by drawing one, except at Boorahs, or imitating it in any way. 


There are members of the tribes, principally wizards, or men intended 
to be such, who are given an individual totem called Yunbeai. This they 
must never eat or they will die. Any injury to his yunbeai hurts the 

man himself In danger he has the power to assume the shape of his 
yunbeai, which of course is a great assistance to him, especially in 
legendary lore; but, on the other hand, a yunbeai is almost a Heel of 
Achilles to a wirreenun (see the chapter on Medicine and Magic). 


Women are given a yunbeai too, sometimes. One girl had a yunbeai given 
her as a child, and she was to be brought up as a witch, but she caught 
rheumatic fever which left her with St. Vitus's dance. The yunbeai 

during one of her bad attacks jumped out of her, and she lost her 
chance of witchery. One old fellow told me once that when he was going 
to a public-house he took a miniature form of his yunbeai, which was 
the Kurrea--crocodile--out of himself and put it safety in a bottle of 
water, in case by any chance he got drunk, and an enemy, knowing his 
yunbeai, coaxed it away. | wanted to see that yunbeai in a bottle, but 
never succeeded. 


The differences between the hereditary totem or Dhe, inherited from the 
mother, and the individual totem or yunbeai, acquired by chance, are 
these: Food restrictions do not affect the totem, but marriage 

restrictions do; the yunbeai has no marriage restrictions; a man having 

an opossum for yunbeai may marry a woman having the same either as her 
yunbeai or hereditary totem, other things being in order, but under no 
circumstances must a yunbeai be eaten by its possessor. 


The yunbeai is a sort of alter ego; a man's spirit is in his yunbeai, 


and his yunbeai's spirit in him. 


A Minggah, or spirit-haunted tree of an individual, usually chosen from 
amongst a man's multiplex totems, is another source of danger to him, 
as also a help. 


As Mr. Canton says: 'What singular threads of superstition bind the 
ends of the earth together! In an old German story a pair of lovers 
about to part chose each a tree, and by the tree of the absent one was 
the one left to know of his wellbeing or the reverse. In time his tree 
died, and she, hearing no news of him, pined away, her tree withering 
with her, and both dying at the same time. 


Well, that is just what a wirreenun would believe about his Minggah. 

These Minggah and Goomarh spirit trees and stones always make me think, 
perhaps irrelevantly, of one of the restored sayings of the Lord, which 

ends ‘Raise the stone, and there thou shalt find Me; cleave the wood, 

and | am there.’ 


Blacks were early scientists in some of their ideas, being before 
Darwin with the evolution theory, only theirs was a kind of evolution 
aided by Byamee. | dare say, though, the missing link is somewhere in 
the legends. | rather think the Central Australians have the key to it. 
One old man here was quite an Ibsen with his ghastly version of 
heredity. 


He said, when | asked him what harm it would do for, say, a Beewee 
totem man to come from the Gulf country, where his tribe had never had 
any communication with ours, and marry a girl here,--that all Beewees 
were originally changed from the Beewee form into human shape. The 
Beewee of the Gulf, originally, like the Beewee here, had the same 
animal shape, and should two of this same blood mate the offspring 
would throw back, as they say of horses, to the original strain, and 
partake of iguana (Beewee) attributes either in nature or form. 


From the statements just given, it will be seen that the Euahlayi are 

in the Kamilaroi stage of social organisation. They reckon descent in 

the female line: they have 'phratries' and four matrimonial classes, 

with totems within the phratries. In their system of 'multiplex-totems' 

or 'sub-totems' they resemble the Wotjobaluk tribe. [Howitt, NATIVE TRIBES 
OF SOUTH-EAST AUSTRALIA, pp. 121, 125, 453, 455.] The essence of the 
‘sub-totem' system is the division of all things into the categories 

provided by the social system of the human society. The arrangement is a 
very early attempt at a scientific system of classification. 


Perhaps the most peculiar feature in the organisation of the Euahlayi 

is the existence of Matrimonial Classes, which are named as in the 
Kamilaroi tongue, while the phratry names are not those of the Kamilaroi, 
and alone among phratry names in Australia which can be translated, are 
not names of animals. The phratries have thus no presiding animals, and in 
the phratries there are no totem kins of the phratriac names. The cause of 
these peculiarities is matter of conjecture. 


A peculiarity in the totemic system of the Euahlayi--the right of each 
individual to kill and eat his own totem--has been mentioned, and may 
be associated here with other taboos on food. 


The wunnarl, or food taboo, was taken off a different kind of food for 
boys at each Boorah, until at last they could eat what they pleased 
except their yunbeai, or individual familiar: their Dhe, or family 
totem, was never wunnarl or taboo to them. 


A child may not perhaps know that it has had a yunbeai given to it, and 
may eat of it in ignorance, when immediately they say that child 
sickens. 


Should a boy or a girl eat plains turkey or bustard eggs while they 
were yet wunnarl, or taboo, he or she would lose his or her sight. 
Should they eat the eggs or flesh of kangaroo or piggiebillah, their 
skins would break out in sores and their limbs wither. 


Even honey is wunnarl at times to all but the very old or very young. 
Fish is wunnarl for about four years after his Boorah to a boy, and 
about four months after she is wirreebeeun, or young woman, to a girl. 


When the wunnarl was taken off a particular kind of meat, a wizard 
poured some of the melted fat and inside blood of that animal or bird, 
as the case might be, over the boy, and rubbed it into him. The boy, 
shaking and shivering, made a spluttering noise with his lips; after 
that he could eat of the hitherto forbidden food. 


This did not necessarily refer to his totem, but any food wunnarl to 

him, though it is possible that there may have been a time in tribal 
history, now forgotten, when totems were wunnarl, and these ceremonies 
may be all that is left to point to that time. 


When a boy, after his first Boorah, killed his first emu, whether it 
was his Dhe, or totem, or not, his father made him lie on the bird 


before it was cooked. Afterwards a wirreenun (wizard) and the father 
rubbed the fat on the boy's joints, and put apiece of the flesh in his 
mouth. 'The boy chewed it, making a noise as he did so of fright and 
disgust; finally he dropped the meat from his mouth, making a blowing 
noise through his lips of ‘Ooh! Ooh! Ooh!’ After that he could eat the 
flesh. 


A girl, too, had to be rubbed with the fat and blood of anything from 
which the wunnarl was to be removed for her. No ceremony of this sort 
would be gone through with the flesh, fat, or blood of any one's 
yunbeai, or individual familiar animal, for under no circumstances 
would any one kill or eat their yunbeai. 


Concerning the yunbeai, or animal familiar of the individual, conferred 
by the medicine men, more is to be said in the ensuing chapters. The 
yunbeai answers to the Manitu obtained by Red Indians during the fast 

at puberty; to the 'Bush Soul’ of West Africa; to the Nagual of South 
American tribes; and to the Nyarong of Borneo. The yunbeai has hitherto 
been scarcely remarked on among Australian tribes. Mr. Thomas declares 
it to be 'almost non-existent’ in Australia, mentioning as exceptions 

its presence among the Euahlayi; the Wotjobaluk in Victoria; the 
Yaraikkanna of Cape York; and 'probably' some of the northern tribes on 
the other side of the Gulf of Carpentaria. [MAN (1904), No. 53, p. 85.] 


Perhaps attention has not been directed to the animal familiar in 
Australia, or perhaps it is really an infrequent thing among the 
tribes. 
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Next to digestive disturbances, babies suffer more frequently from 
respiratory disorders—-colds, bronchitis, and pneumonia. In fact, 
during very early infancy, pneumonia heads the list of infant deaths, 
only to be displaced a few months later by that most dreaded summer 
disease--diarrhea. 


Little tiny babies are so helpless—--they are so dependent upon their 
seniors for life itself--that our responsibility is indeed great. We 

should put forth our best endeavor to avoid and prevent common colds. 
Among all the common maladies that afflict the human race "colds" 
probably head the list; and, in the case of babies and the younger 
children, the common colds often go on into coughs, croup, bronchitis, 
and even pneumonia. 


WHY BABIES CATCH COLD 


Someone has brought the infection to him. 

Somebody coughed in his face. 

Germ-laden hands have handled the baby. 

He has drunk from an "infected" glass. 

There was not enough moisture in the air. 

Somebody wiped his face with an infected towel. 

Baby was allowed to play on the cold floor. 

Baby's lowered vitality could not stand the combined strain 
of overeating and clogged up bowels. 

9. Baby was kissed in the mouth by a "cold-germ" carrier. 
10. Baby was dressed too warmly--and then taken out. 
11. Somebody carelessly breathed in baby's face. 

12. He slept in a stuffy room. 

13. His extremities got chilled. 

14. Baby has adenoids or diseased tonsils. 


D0 ES IN 


Babies should not be allowed to sit or play on cold, drafty floors. 

They may play on mother's bed whose open side is protected with 
high-back chairs, or they may play in their own bed whose raised sides 
are sheltered by blankets. 


It is possible for a mother so to disinfect her hands, and so garb 
herself with clean, washable garments, that, although she may be 
suffering from an acute cold, she may continue to care for her baby 
and the baby need not contract the cold. 


CORYZA--COLD IN THE HEAD 


This most annoying ailment, a cold in the head, is particularly hard 
on babies because the obstruction of the nasal passages not only makes 
breathing difficult, but renders nursing well-nigh impossible. 


The throat end of the eustachium tube (the ear tube) is found in the 
upper and back part of the throat, just behind the nose. The infection 
of the cold extends from both the nose and throat and there results a 
spreading inflammatory process on through these ear tubes into the 
middle ear itself. Now if this tube swells so much that it entirely 
closes, as so often happens in cases of "cold in the head" as well as 
in constant irritation from adenoids, then may follow a vast train of 
difficulties--earache, mastoiditis, etc.--with the result that the 

tiny bones in the middle ear which vibrate so exquisitely may become 
ankylosed (stiffened) and deafness often follow. Everything known must 
be done to prevent baby's catching "cold in the head." If the sinuses 
become infected it may also lead to serious consequences. 


When the nose becomes clogged it may be opened up by repeatedly 
disinfecting the inside of the nose with oily sprays such as simple 
albolene or camphorated-albolene spray. 


The bowels should be quickly opened by castor oil, and the feedings 
should be cut down at least two-thirds or one-half. 


Public drinking cups should always be avoided and kissing the baby be 
tabooed. 


GRIPPE 


The treatment of influenza in infancy and childhood is to avoid 
contact with an older person suffering with the grippe. Ordinarily, 

the so-called "grippe" is a common, mixed infection--not true 
influenza. Coryza and cough are the chief respiratory symptoms which 
attend these widespread epidemics. Often vomiting and diarrhea are 
seen in the young sufferers. 


In cases of grippe put the child to bed and call the doctor. In the 

case of the older children, the treatment and care to be recommended 
has been fully outlined by the author in the little work entitled _The 
Cause and Cure of Colds_. 


Complications from the grippe are very frequent in children--such as 
severe diarrhea, enlarged glands of the neck, running ears, 
bronchitis, pneumonia, and sometimes tuberculosis. 


Every effort should be put forth to isolate and quarantine the first 
member of the family to be stricken with grippe so that the remaining 


members may, if possible, escape an uncomfortable and unhappy siege. 


SORE THROAT 


The danger of permanent deafness which so often follows a sore throat 
as well as a cold in the head, should cause every mother or caretaker 
earnestly to begin treatment at the very first sign of a sore throat. 
When a little baby gulps or cries on swallowing, a sore throat should 
always be suspected and remedial measures promptly instituted. 


A most convenient article with which to examine an infant's throat is 
a small pocket flashlight. The pillars of the throat or the tonsils or 
both may be much inflamed, and since tonsillitis, diphtheria, and 
scarlet fever all begin with a sore throat, it is wise early to seek 
medical counsel in order that the differential diagnosis may be 
promptly made. We urge the mother, as a rule, not to attempt to 
diagnose severe cases of sore throat. Send for the physician. 


Tonsillitis is a severe form of sore throat which, fortunately, rarely 
troubles tiny infants; but for every sore throat, while waiting for 
medical help to arrive, lay your plans to empty the bowels, diminish 
the quantity of the food, swab or spray the throat, and later closely 
follow the physician's advice concerning the general treatment of the 
child. 


ADENOIDS 


Adenoid growths appear as grape-like lymphoid formations located in 
the upper and posterior-nasal pharynx. These adenoids secrete a very 
toxic, thickened fluid, which slowly makes its way down along the back 
wall of the throat, and reddens and inflames first the anterior and 
posterior pillars of the throat and then often inflames and enlarges 

the tonsils. 


Adenoids not only obstruct the respiratory passage way to the throat 
and lungs, but they also exert a harmful influence on the general 
physical and mental development of the child. 


It is nothing less than criminal for heedless parents to allow adenoid 
growths to remain in the child's post-nasal pharynx. The little 
fellow's face is disfigured, more or less for life, his mentality 

dulled, while he is compelled to breathe through his mouth. 


An almost miraculous change often follows the complete removal of 
these obstructive adenoids-—-the child takes a renewed interest in 
everything about him. More oxygen finds its way to the tissues, his 
face takes on better color, he gains in weight, in fact, there appears 
to be a complete rejuvenation mentally and physically. 


The signs or symptoms of adenoids are mouth breathing, restlessness at 
night, snoring, recurring colds, nasal discharge, swelling of the 

glands of the neck, poor nutrition, loss of appetite, bed wetting, 
impaired hearing, lack of attention, and mental dullness. The removal 

of adenoids is neither a serious or difficult procedure, and they may 
safely be removed at any age. 


DISEASED TONSILS 


Tonsils which remain permanently enlarged and show signs of disease 
and debilitation--filled crypts--may be removed as early as the fourth 
or fifth year, if necessary. If proper treatment does not improve the 
tonsils as the child grows older, their removal should seriously be 
considered. The tonsils may serve some special secretory or defensive 
function during the first few years of life and we think best, 

therefore, not to advise their removal--except in extreme cases--until 
the child is at least four or five years old. 


When it is necessary to attack the tonsils, they should be thoroughly 
dissected out--not merely burned or clipped off. If they are properly 
removed, the danger of heart trouble, rheumatism, and many other 
infections may be considered as greatly lessened. 


After five years of age the normal tonsils should begin to shrink, and 
at about the beginning of adolescence they should be no larger than a 
small lima bean, hidden almost completely out of sight behind the 
pillars of the throat. While healthy tonsils may serve some useful 
purpose even in the adult, it is almost universally conceded that the 
thoroughly bad and diseased tonsil is utterly useless to the 
body--only an open gateway for the entrance of infection. 


BRONCHITIS 


A very common disorder of early infancy and childhood is 
bronchitis--an inflammation of the bronchial tubes--accompanied by 


severe coughing. Its tendency to pass into pneumonia renders it a 
disease for skilled hands to treat--a disorder hardly safe for even 

the well-meaning mother to undertake to manage without medical advice 
and help. And since bronchitis is usually accompanied by alarming 
symptoms of high fever, weakened heart, embarrassed breathing, mottled 
or blue skin, green stools, troublesome cough, disturbed sleep, 

“stopped up nose," and "choked up throat,” it is of utmost importance 

not only to seek medical aid early, but also that the mother, herself, 
should have definite ideas concerning the proper manner of doing the 
following things in the line of treatment: 


Making and applying a mustard paste. 

The fashioning of an oil-silk jacket. 

Improvising a steam tent. 

Flushing out the colon, and a score of other things which 
the watchful doctor may want given any moment. 


RWN —- 


_Mustard Pastes_ are prepared by mixing one part of mustard and six 
parts of flour in warm water and applying to the chest between two 
pieces of thin muslin. It is left on just seven minutes and then 

talcum powder is thickly sprinkled on the moist, reddened skin; this 
powder quickly absorbs all the moisture and leaves the skin in a good 
condition--ready for another paste in three hours if it is so ordered. 


_The Oil-Silk Jacket_, or pneumonia jacket, consists of three 
layers—--the inside of cheesecloth, an inner thin sheet of cotton 
wadding, and an outside layer of oil silk (procurable at any drug 
store). It should open on the shoulder and under the arm on the same 
side. It is worn constantly (change for fresh cheesecloth and cotton 
every day) during the inflammatory stage; it is removed only during 
the mustard pastes. 


_A Steam Tent_ may be prepared by placing a sheet over the infant's 
crib and allowing steam to enter from a large paper funnel placed in 
the nose of a tea kettle of boiling water kept hot on a small stove of 
some sort. 


The mattress and bedding are covered with rubber sheeting and the 
infant's clothes protected from moisture. The baby should remain in 
this steamy atmosphere ten minutes at a time. 


Another method is to hold baby in arms near the large end of a big 
funnel placed in a tea kettle on the gas stove or range, and then have 
an assistant help hold a sheet tent over both the mother and babe. Or 


the baby carriage may be placed over a small tub of water into which 
are dropped several hot bricks. A sheet canopy spread over the 
carriage holds the steam in and baby reaps the benefits of the warm 
moisture. 


_Colonic Flushing_ is necessary when green stools accompany 
bronchitis. A well-lubricated end of a large Davidson's syringe is 
inserted into the rectum, and with the hips of the baby brought to the 
edge of a basin (the heels held in the hands of the assistant), water 

is forced into the rectum. Not more than one ordinary cup of water 
should be introduced at any one time. After expulsion, another may be 
gently injected. 


_The diet_ in bronchitis is always reduced so that no extra work will 
be thrown on the already overtaxed constitution of the child. 


_Absolute rest_ is necessary and perfect quiet should prevail. The 
humidity of the room should not be lower than 50 at any time, while 
the air should be moderately cool and fresh. 


Numerous other details which may be necessary in the management of 
bronchitis will be directed by the physicians and nurses in charge of 
the case. 


SPASMODIC CROUP 


It is believed that children with enlarged tonsils and adenoids are 
much more subject to croup than others. Although very sudden in its 
onset and very alarming, spasmodic croup, fortunately, is seldom 
dangerous. A little child goes to bed in apparently normal condition 
and wakes up suddenly with a coarse metallic cough, difficult 
breathing, and with a distressed expression on the face. 


Alternate hot and cold compresses should be applied to the 

throat--first the hot cloths (wrung from very hot water) being applied 
over the throat, which should be covered with a single thickness of 

dry flannel. Then after three minutes of the hot cloths a very cold 

cloth is applied to the skin itself for one half minute; then more of 

the hot compress, followed again by the short cold, until five such 
changes have been made. A bronchitis tent should be quickly improvised 
so that the child can be "steamed." 


Vomiting must be produced by kerosene (three or four drops on sugar), 


alum and molasses, or ipecac (ten drops every fifteen minutes). Some 
remedy must be administered continuously until free vomiting occurs. A 
good dose of castor oil should be given after the spasm. Suitable 
treatment should be administered through the day to prevent a 
recurrence of the attack the next night. 


The general vital resistance should be raised by outdoor life, 
improved circulation, good food; adenoids if present, should be 
removed. 


Medical advice should be sought in every case of severe croup, for 
membraneous croup usually is indicative of diphtheria, and the 
diagnosis is important, as on it hangs the determination of the 
administration of antitoxin. 


PNEUMONIA 


Pneumonia is always a serious disease. It is accompanied by high 

fever, painful, very short cough, and rapid breathing with a moving in 
and out of the edges of the nose as well as the spaces between the 

ribs. The possibilities of complications are always great--the dangers 
are many--so that the combined watchfulness of both the mother anda 
proficient trained nurse are required; not to mention the skill of the 
physician. 


The steam tent, the mustard paste, the oil-silk jacket and the colonic 
flushing (described earlier in this chapter) may all be asked for by 
the physician in his untiring efforts to prevent dangerous 
complications during the course of the disease. 


Plenty of moderately cool, fresh air (without drafts) is of great 
benefit. Never allow blue finger tips, or cold ear tips to exist; send 
at once for the doctor and administer a hot bath, or wrap in a sheet 
dipped in hot mustard water while awaiting his arrival. No mother 
should think of attempting to carry her baby through an attack of 
bronchitis or pneumonia without the best medical help available. 








THE ROAD TO SYRACUSE 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of Vistas in Sicily, by Arthur Stanley Riggs 


To the northwest of Girgenti the country is honeycombed with sulphur 
pits and it is not very hard to credit the ancient myth that the gates 

of Hades opened here. After the train leaves the trunkline of the 

railway at Aragona-Caldare, tunnels and sulphur mines make up most of 
the scenery. This entire district has a smitten look, and on the bleak 
rolling plains and rugged hills are dreary towns whose chief charm, as 
they flit past in a continuous gray motion picture, lies in their 

historical suggestions. The most important and flourishing city we pass 
is Caltanisetta, the center of the sulphur industry, which produces more 
than half a million tons annually. The mines are most of them primitive 
in the extreme, and machinery is practically unknown, while in many of 
them fuel is so scarce and costly that the operators burn the raw 
sulphur itself in their _calcaroni_ or smelters. 


Shortly before reaching Santa Catarina Xirbi, the junction town where 
the tracks join the Palermo line, we have our first glimpse of Mt. Atna, 
its snowy cap hanging in the distance like a low white cloud. Small 
gorges and tunnels follow in rapid succession, and the train pants 
upward in tortuous curves through the barren valleys, until we look up 
at Castrogiovanni, the Enna of the ancients. It lies in an almost 

perfect horseshoe on a precipitous rock, and so surrounded by nearly 
perpendicular approaches, so walled in by Nature with beetling crags, 
that none of its innumerable ancient besiegers was ever able to storm 
it. Treachery--and once starvation--did for it what armed assault never 
could. Livy rightly called it “a city inexpugnable,” and it probably is 

so yet, for it has recently been strongly fortified after the most 
approved modern style. The ascent is by a road which--well, try it for 
yourself. But the town, once reached, pays for the climb in its 
magnificent views. It is the navel (_umbilicus Siciliz_) of Sicily, and 
from the loftiest tower of the former citadel there sweeps away a 
mountain cyclorama such as not even Switzerland can excel--Atna, peaks 
without number, range on range and tier on tier, melting into the haze 
of heaven. Towns, thousands of feet in the air, cling desperately to the 
steep, unfriendly sides, or perch precariously on the tops of 
needle-pointed mountains. And on the South, beyond hills and plain, 
dimples the ultramarine of the African sea. 


For centuries before the adventurous Greeks colonized the hill, Enna was 
the principal home of a Sicilian goddess, the patron of natural 
fertility and of the harvest, whom the Greeks identified with their own 


Demeter, and the later Romans with Ceres. Not a stone of her temple is 
left, and we can do little more than speculate upon its site, said to 

have been where the old citadel now stands. About two hours to the south 
by carriage is that once lovely little lake of Pergusa, where Pluto met 

and straight-way stole the lovely Proserpina to be the queen of his dark 
realm. It was then a district so fair that Diodorus said the hounds 

often lost the scent of their quarry, so rich was the fragrance of the 
flowers. But alas! the spot is blasted now. Gone are the splendid shade 
trees in whose branches the singing messengers of spring carolled; gone 
all the beauty of Pergusa, now but a dirty little pond, where peasants 
steep their flax. But at least we can think of it still in Ovid’s words: 

“A spot at the bottom of a shady vale, watered by the plenteous spray of 
a stream that falls from wooded heights; where Nature decks herself in 
all her varied hues, where the ground is beauteous, carpeted with 
flowers of many tints.” 


Atna appears again soon after the entrance to the valley of the Dittaino 
is passed, and beckons with such insistence that the train hesitates 

only a moment--at the station for Valguarnera Assoro--right before the 
railway restaurant. It is a tumbledown little shack with a big sign: 
_Ristorante G. Galliano_. If you are on good enough terms with the 
Signor Conductor, he may wait long enough for you to have a sip of the 
excellent country wine and a taste of the “beautiful goat” the 
redoubtable Galliano purveys to such as can pay his very modest price. A 
few miles farther on is the station for Agira, which occupies the site 

of one of the very oldest Sikelian cities, lying back from the railroad, 

up in the hills. Later it was the birthplace of the historian Diodorus, 

who gives a picturesque account of his native village. 


Half an hour later the railway emerges from the hills upon the plain of 
Catania--so productive of grain that from the very beginnings of local 
history it has been known as the granary of Sicily--and leaving the main 
line at Bicocca, puts Catania and the great volcano behind, heading 
southward for Syracuse. Fine crops appear around the famous Lake 
Lentini, Sicily’s largest inland body of water, varying from about nine 

to twelve miles in circumference, according to the season. Itisa 

dreary tarn, looking so like a big mud puddle or a meadow overflowed by 
stagnant salt water that it is easy to credit the tales of the mephitic 
vapors and exhalations and fevers which have made it the scourge of the 
neighborhood. 


Evidently the Sicilian railroads provide no drinking water for the 
employés in wayside stations, for as we stopped the combination 
telegraph operator, baggage smasher, ticket agent and general utility 


man ran out to the locomotive and tapped the brass faucet in the tender 
for a drink. There is a big water-wheel a few miles farther on, arranged 
exactly like an Egyptian _sakiyeh_, and no doubt a survival of the 
Moorish wheel installed in that very well centuries ago. The apparatus 
is very simple. A horizontal wheel is geared loosely into a vertical one 
by big, clumsy wooden teeth. Over it projects an arm to which some 
patient draft animal is hitched. A long grass rope carrying an endless 
series of pottery jars or buckets completes the outfit by running over 
the vertical wheel, and all the water that does not splash back into the 
well flows into an irrigating pool and the ditches. The mule who worked 
this particular wheel acted as if he too were a Moorish survival, 
unaccustomed to modern inventions. Anyway, he tried to bolt when the 
engine shrieked. His plunging blindfold gallop sent the water flying in 
all directions, giving his peasant master a much-needed bath and earning 
the poor beast a beating, the blows of which could be distinctly heard 
as the train sped on. Around a curve Mt. Atna appears again in all its 
majesty, filling up the entire background, looming more than twice as 
large as familiar Vesuvius. Its lower slopes are green and the upper 
reaches snow covered, split like a sore lip, with dark curves, queer 
bumps and sharp little corners of uplifted skin. Above them poises the 
soft black, slightly indented cone, canopied by a ridiculous tuft of 
cottony smoke no bigger than a handful at such a distance. 


Agnone is a hedge of yellow daisies, a deep pasture full of reddish 
brown kine, a farmhouse of stone with thatched shelters for the animals 
in the midst of rich cultivated lands. A mile away gleams the sea, a 

dull turquoise green flecked with windy ripples and dotted here and yon 
with white--“Silver sails come out of the west.” The tall timothy on 

both sides of the track, and other fields planted with oats and spiky 
cactus, seem mere picturesque settings for countless fiery poppies. 
Sheep by the hundred bolt in terror from the wild shrieks of the 
locomotive, preferring to run straight ahead on the track as long as 
they can possibly keep out of the way of the engine. Bold headlands here 
and there lower their stubborn crests for a few yards to give the flying 
train instantaneous vistas of wet sand gleaming far below, like blades 
of golden sickles edged with silver filigree. 


In rapid succession these rugged scenes slip behind, and we run along 
the shore past salt farms and their windmills; then a boldly jutting 
island, brave with forts and churches, rising out of the sea like 
Venice--Augusta the picturesque, modern survivor of Xiphonia, scene of 
many a fierce battle and bloody conquest. 


Augusta was founded in a most picturesque way by Emperor Frederick Il. 


The town of Centuripe up in the hills, having roused the imperial ire by 
its sedition, was effectually razed. Then Frederick punished its people 
still further by driving them all into this spot and commanding them to 
stay there and be good. Perhaps its stormy birth in a measure accounts 
for Augusta’s stormy history. The most spectacular affair it ever 
witnessed was the tremendous naval duel between the fleets of France and 
Holland in 1676, when Admiral Duquesne defeated the Dutch Admiral De 
Ruyter, who afterward died of his wounds in nearby Syracuse. Following 
the coast closely, we flit swiftly past the Hyblzan Hills, eager to stop 

for some of their historic honey, but relentlessly carried onward by the 
insensate iron horse, that knows not nor cares for the sweets that rival 
the product of Hymettus. 


All the way from Augusta the track borders the shore of the Bay of 
Megara, where anchored Nicias, Alcibiades and Lamachus, the Athenian 
generals who came to attack Syracuse in 415 B. C. with a fleet so vast 

that men paled merely to see it whiten the horizon. But to-day, instead 

of the tents and sails of invading hosts, you see evaporating-tanks and 
windmills, and snowy piles of salt dotting the rugged shore in serried 
ranks. Rushing across the neck of the promontory of Thapsus--now called 
Magnisi--we skirt Trogilus Bay, where the conquering fleet of Marcellus 
the Roman lay two centuries after the Athenian _débacle_, cross the old 
Dionysian wall, sweep around the bold headland, and stop at Syracuse. 


Don’t be disappointed in Syracuse by what you see of the dirty little 
provincial town that yawns sleepily at you between the railroad station 
and your hotel. Suspend judgment until you reach the Greek Theater, and 
from the top row of seats carven into the eternal rock, look out over 

the gracious panorama below. Beyond the sparsely settled vineyards and 
groves covering what was once the Greater Syracuse, lies the city of 
to-day on Ortygia, an oyster-shell full-heaped with pearls, in a 

sapphire setting of twin harbors and glittering sands. The alchemy of 
golden sunshine transmutes whitewashed tenements into Greek palaces, 
fishing luggers into stately galleys of war, and prosaic modern peasants 
into the soldiers and citizens of a happier and more stirring day. And 

as you stand breathless with the wonder of it, history unfolds itself in 
memory, with something at every step to drive that history home, be it 
Sikel, Greek, Roman, Saracen or Norman. The ruins of the mighty fortress 
atop the inland hill breathe of the Age of Tyrants, and to follow the 
herculean walls of Dionysius around the deserted plateau fills one with 
awe and wonder anew, for the work seemingly has been performed by a race 
of giants. Below, yawning in the seacoast of Achradina, dim caverns 
invite the explorer’s rowboat. There are the Street of Tombs to 

search for relics--though most likely you will find only a few scattered 


bones; the Castello Maniaces on the tip of Ortygia, full of Byzantine 
memories; charming walks to and through the quarries, the famous 
_Latomie_; the astonishing catacombs and the Anapo trip. A score of 
other delightful excursions the visitor can take, providing he is not 
driven forward by the exigencies of a cut-and-dried itinerary, that 
wickedest and most specious of all excuses for not seeing enough of a 
country really to enjoy it! 


[IIlustration: “From the top row of seats in the Greek Theater look out 
over the gracious panorama below’--Syracuse.] 


The mother colony was founded in 734 B. C. on the little island of 
Ortygia, named for the quail the Greeks found there in great coveys. 
From its very beginning the benignant gods smiled upon Syracuse, and it 
prospered so rapidly that within seventy years it was founding colonies 
of its own. Under the tyrant Gelon, son-in-law of the great and good 
Theron of Akragas, and later practically co-ruler with him of all Greek 
Sicily, the era of Hellenic supremacy began, with Syracuse in the van of 
progress. Indeed, Syracuse was of such paramount importance that 
sometimes its history is mistaken for the history of Sicily. Tyrants 

good and bad rose and fell; democracy overthrew tyranny, and tyranny 
overthrew democracy. Demagogues--the word means literally “popular 
leaders”--rose to stir the people to action against the government or 
the tyrant--and sometimes threatened to become tyrants themselves. 
Seeing how easy it was to sway the rabble with hot words, men of every 
class began to practice public speaking; no young man’s education was 
complete without it; and oratory first became an art in Sicily. 


From the island of Ortygia the city spread up the hilly mainland in four 
new boroughs--Achradina, Tyche, Neapolis and Epipolai--making a mighty 
pentapolis; a community which was not only the foremost of all the Greek 
cities in the island, but much the greatest in physical extent of all 

the Greek cities in the world, and for a time the greatest city of 

Europe as well as of Greece. This naturally made Athens jealous, and in 
415 B. C. the pent up force of Attic wrath loosed itself in a tremendous 
blast against Syracuse. But Athens’ traditional enemy, Sparta, sent the 
island city help, and the Athenian arms went down in one of the most 
appalling defeats of all history. After this vivid chapter, governments 

and tyrants rose and fell again as before, deliverers came and conquered 
in the name of the people, and passed, and at last the young giant Rome 
stepped in with brazen legionaries and put a period to the brilliant 

story. 


To-day, as in the beginning, the city is on Ortygia, the houses crowding 


together behind the old walls like birds on a roost, and you wonder why, 
when there was such ample space on the shore, the people huddled 
together so. The streets, moreover, are amazingly shifty. On foot you 
set out to explore the town and encircle it by keeping as close to the 
walls as possible-—a matter of a mere hour and a half, with plenty of 
time to idle by the way. According to the maps this should be no great 
feat, but try as you may, it seems impossible to lay a true course, and 
becoming discouraged after slipping off one street four or five times, 
you abandon yourself to the vagaries of these astonishing high and 
byways--they fade into one another without sign or signal, they vanish 
on front doorsteps, end after half a block in blind alleys, terminate in 
bastions which lead one to suppose that the sea must be below on the 
other side, only to turn up somewhere else in most mysterious fashion, 
and not always running in the same direction as their beginning. 


There is little that is up-to-date about Syracuse. To a great extent it 
lives in medieval seclusion and its people are simple, genial folk so 
wholly out of touch with the world that whatever is essential for 
comfort or convenience is proper in public. On one street, for instance, 
| saw the economical wife of a small shopkeeper wash her baby’s only 
frock--a slim little red calico--and button it to dry over the bulgy 

part of a lamppost, which looked choked and uneasy as the tiny slip 
fluttered in the wind. Meantime the _piccola signorita_ disported 
herself amiably in the street--and all her frolicking in the dust could 
not hurt what she wore. 


Near the center of the city stands the Cathedral, a queer combination of 
battlemented Moorish castle, ancient Greek temple and modern Christian 
structure. Nearly thirteen centuries ago Bishop Zosimus of Syracuse 

began the work of turning the ruined temple--built early in the sixth 
century B. C.--into a Christian church, filling in the peristyle with a 

solid wall in which some of the Doric columns are still visible. The 

Saracen invaders turned it into a mosque in the year 878, and for two 
centuries _muezzins_ chanted the names of Allah and Muhammad from its 
walls. With the Norman conquest in the eleventh century the building 
again became a Christian house of worship, and though the earthquake of 
1693 destroyed a part of it, the damage was soon repaired and it has 

ever since remained the diocesan church of Syracuse. Like many of the 
often restored cathedrals of Meridional Italy, its interior is barren 

and uninteresting, but its exterior, with Greek entablature and columns, 
Saracenic frieze and battlements, and hideous Renaissance fagade and 
portico is unique among Christian churches. 


There seems some doubt among the archeologists as to the deity worshiped 


here in pagan days. It was formerly ascribed to Diana, but the 

authorities now generally believe it was the shrine of Minerva, though 
Cicero’s glowing description of the Temple of Minerva (Athena) places 
that structure in a location apparently different from the site of the 
present Duomo. The orator says he saw a temple on whose apex was “...a 
great brazen shield overlaid with gold, which served as a landmark to 
sailors on entering the port. The folding doors of ivory and gold were 
also adorned with a marvelous golden head of Medusa.” Most of these 
magnificent treasures were stolen. The Roman pretor Gaius Verres, a 
gentleman with a highly cultivated taste in works of art, stripped 
Syracuse--and all Sicily, in fact--absolutely bare of everything the 
Roman armies had overlooked. And when at last he was brought to book for 
his crimes, he fled into voluntary exile with his plunder rather than 

face the scathing invective of Cicero. 


The archeologists’ dubiety regarding the name of the temple has no room 
in the minds of the street arabs, however, who vociferously proclaim it 

the “_Tempio di Diana_,” and will not suffer you to leave until you have 
paid for this volunteered information. 


Diagonally across the Piazza Duomo is the externally unimposing Museum. 
Its collection, however, is both interesting and intelligently arranged. 

It covers the civilization of Sicily from the bone and flint implements 

of the extinct prehistoric Sikels, through the transitional Greek period 

of the metopes from Selinus, to the splendid coins and vases of the 

city’s supremacy as an Hellenic center of culture and art. In fact, the 
profile of Arethusa, on coins signed by Evanetus and Kimon, is 

considered the most exquisite Greek head known to us. In those days 
coin-makers were artists of the foremost rank, accustomed to signing 
their work, like painters and sculptors, and these two, Evanetus and 
Kimon, have left us a noble set of coins in which the Greek conception 

of divinity appears at its best. The most beautiful marble is a Venus 
Anadyomene, discovered in 1804, and preserved almost intact save for the 
head and one arm. 


Not very far away there are ruins of another and very remarkable Greek 
temple, formerly called for Diana, but now generally considered to have 
been dedicated to Apollo--the archeologists seem to have a grudge 
against the virgin huntress! There is not much else that is Greek, but 

as you wander through the narrow streets, scattered bits of mediwval 
architecture appear in the most unexpected places, like the splendid 
Sicilian-Gothic and Saracenic windows of the Montalto and Lanza palaces, 
all the richer and more wonderful because of the surroundings from which 
they look down upon the squalid streets and out-at-heel people. The 


later Palazzo Municipale, or City Hall, is a fine example of the 
architectural spirit of the seventeenth century, its type that of a 

private palace, a baronial mansion rather than a public building. 

During this period great attention was paid to ornamental ironwork for 
decorative purposes upon the facades of buildings; and all about us are 
delicate and satisfying window balconies, some of which plainly testify 
to their Spanish origin. 


[IIlustration: “In those days coin-makers were artists of the foremost 
rank, and signed their works.”] 


The first of the Greek settlers brought their home legends with them to 
Sicily, where they found a friendly soil, attaining their fullest 

perfection in the sympathetic hands of the Latin poets. Some of the most 
beautiful weave through the story of Syracuse, and the most delightful 
walk in the city--one you will want to take often--leads you straight 
along the edge of the Great Harbor, on a wide, tamarind-bordered 
esplanade, with the town wall rising behind, to the picturesque, 
papyrus-fringed little pool accounted for by one especially gracious 

tale, and called the Fountain of Arethusa. 


Long centuries ago--so runs this immemorial fable--there bubbled up out 
of the beach of the Great Harbor a crystal spring. And close by, in the 
briny waters themselves, another little fount gushed forth, pure and 

sweet. The airy Greek fancy could not pass by so remarkable a 
coincidence, and the Syracusans quickly came to believe that the twin 
springs were the gentle nymph Arethusa, the well-beloved of Artemis 
(Diana), and her river-god lover Alpheus; that Arethusa, too impetuously 
wooed by Alpheus on the island of Ortygia in Old Greece, had been 
graciously changed by Artemis into a spring, and taking the long, dark 
journey under the lonian Sea, had escaped to the sunlight again in the 
newer Ortygia in Sicily; that Alpheus, not faint-hearted, had changed 
himself to her own watery shape, and following hard and fast, had missed 
her by the merest trifle only, bubbling up in a second spring in the 

waters of the harbor close beside his beloved. But Poseidon of the sea 

was mightier than nymph or river-god. Shaking his mighty bed one day, he 
burst open the wall about fair Arethusa.--To-day her water is salt, not 
sweet, and no more does her lover Alpheus bubble up beside her in the 
Bay. 








Recipes from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Better Meals for Less Money, by Mary Green 


555.--BAKED RICE CUSTARD 


1 cup cooked rice Pinch of salt 
2 eggs 1-1/2 cups milk 
1/3 cup sugar 1/2 teaspoon lemon extract 


Mix in order given and bake about twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Serve hot or cold with cream or rich milk. 


556.--BAKED RICE PUDDING 


1/2 cup rice 1/2 teaspoon salt 

2 cups milk 1/2 nutmeg grated 

2 cups boiling water 1 cup raisins seeded and chopped 
1/4 cup sugar 


Wash rice, mix with other ingredients, pour into a greased baking dish, 
and bake slowly for three hours. Stir occasionally during first hour of 
baking to prevent rice and fruit from settling. Serve with rich milk or 
cream. 


557.--MULLED RICE 


1/2 cup rice 1/4 teaspoon salt 

2 cups hot milk 1 egg 

1 tablespoon butter 1/2 teaspoon nutmeg 

2 tablespoons sugar 2 tablespoons grape juice 


Wash rice, and cook with milk, butter, sugar, and salt in double boiler 
until tender; beat egg, add nutmeg and grape juice, stir into rice, and 
cook five minutes. Serve with cream or rich milk. 


644.--RAISIN PIE 
1/2 cup raisins seeded and chopped 1/4 cup vinegar 


1-1/2 cups hot water 2 tablespoons butter 
1 cup brown sugar 1/2 cup sifted crumbs 


Mix, and cook for ten minutes; cool; and bake the same as Cranberry Pie 
(see No. 633). 

“cover with half-inch strips of paste placed half an inch apart to forma 
lattice top; trim the edges neatly, moisten, and finish with a half-inch 
strip of paste around the edge. Bake about forty minutes. The oven 
should be hot for the first fifteen minutes, and then the heat should be 
reduced." 


645.--RHUBARB PIE 


2 cups rhubarb ] cup sugar 
2 tablespoons sultana raisins Grating of nutmeg 
1/4 cup sifted crumbs Few grains salt 


Cut rhubarb in half-inch pieces, place in a strainer, and scald with 
boiling water; drain, put into a paste-lined plate, cover with raisins, 
crumbs, sugar, and nutmeg and salt mixed; cover with an upper crust, and 
bake the same as Apple Pie (see No. 629). 

"Line a plate with paste, fill with apples, mounding them in the center; 
mix sugar, salt, and seasoning, and cover apples; moisten edge of paste 
with water; roll out paste for top crust, cut one-half inch larger than 
plate, and cut a few small gashes in the center; cover pie, turn edge 
under the lower crust, and press firmly. Brush with milk, and bake about 
forty minutes. The oven should be hot for the first fifteen minutes, and 
then the heat should be reduced." 








Recipes from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Cassell's Vegetarian Cookery, by A. G. Payne 


RADISH SAUCE.--Take a few bunches of radishes and grate them, and mix this 
grated radish with a little oil, vinegar, pepper, and salt. You can colour 

the sauce red by adding a little beetroot, and make the sauce hot by adding 

a little grated horse-radish. This cold sauce is exceedingly nice with 

cheese. These _grated_ radishes are more digestible than radishes served 
whole. 


RASPBERRY SAUCE.--This sauce is simply stewed raspberries rubbed through a 
wire sieve and sweetened. Some red-currant juice should be added to give 

it a colour. It is very nice made hot and then added to one or two 

beaten-up eggs and poured over any plain puddings, such as boiled rice, &c. 


RATAFIA SAUCE.--Add a few drops of essence of ratafia to some sweetened 
arrowroot or to some butter sauce. The sauce can be coloured pink with a 
few drops of cochineal. 


RAVIGOTTE SAUCE.--Put a tablespoonful each of Harvey's sauce, tarragon 
vinegar, and chilli vinegar into a small saucepan, and let it boil till it 

is reduced to almost one-half in quantity, in order to get rid of the 
acidity. Now add about half a pint of butter sauce, and throw ina 
tablespoonful of chopped blanched parsley. 


ROBERT SAUCE.--Take a couple of onions, cut them up into small pieces, and 
fry them with about an ounce of butter in a frying-pan. Drain off the 

butter and add a couple of tablespoonfuls of vinegar to the frying-pan, and 
let it simmer for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour so as to get rid of 

the acidity of the vinegar. Now add a very little stock or water, stir it 

tip, and thicken the sauce with a little brown roux. Add a dessertspoonful 

of fresh mustard and a little pepper and salt. 


RICE SOUP.--Take a quarter of a pound of rice, and wash it in several 
waters till the water ceases to be discoloured. Take an onion, the white 
part of a head of celery, and a turnip, and cut them up and fry them ina 
little butter. Add a quart of stock, or water, and boil these vegetables 
until they are tender, and then rub them through a wire sieve. Boil the 
rice in this soup till it is tender, flavour with pepper and salt, adda 

little milk boiled separately, and serve grated Parmesan cheese with the 
soup. 


RICE SOUP A LA ROYALE.--Take half a pound of rice and wash it thoroughly in 
several waters till the water ceases to be discoloured. Boil this rice in 

some stock that has been strongly flavoured with onion, carrot and celery, 
and strained off. When the rice is tender rub it through a wire sieve, 

then add some boiling milk, in which two or three bay-leaves have been 
boiled, and half a pint of cream, till the soup is a proper consistency. 

Serve some egg force-meat balls with the soup. 


RISOTTO A LA MILANNAISE.--Take a teacupful of rice, wash it thoroughly and 
dry it. Chop up a small onion and put it in the bottom of a small stew-pan 
and fry the onion to a light-brown colour. Now add the dry rice, and stir 

this up with the onion and butter till the rice also is fried of a nice 


light-brown colour. Now add two breakfastcupfuls of stock or water anda 
pinch of powdered saffron, about sufficient to cover a threepenny-piece; 
let the rice boil for ten or eleven minutes, move the saucepan to the side 
of the fire and let it stand for twenty minutes or half an hour till it has 
absorbed all the stock or water. Now mix in a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
grated Parmesan cheese. Flavour with a little pepper and salt, and serve 
the whole very hot. 


RICE WITH CABBAGE AND CHEESE.--Wash some rice and let it soak in some hot 
water, with a cabbage sliced up, for about an hour; then strain it off and 

put the rice and cabbage in a stew-pan with some butter, a little pepper 

and salt, and about a quarter of a grated nutmeg. Toss these about in the 
butter for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour over the fire, but do not 

let them turn colour; then add a small quantity of water or stock, let it 

stew till it is tender, and then serve it very hot with some grated cheese 
sprinkled over the top. 


N.B.--The end of cheese rind can be utilised with this dish. 


RICE, CURRIED.--Boil a teacupful of well-washed rice in two 
breakfastcupfuls of water, and let the rice absorb all the water; put a 

cloth in the saucepan, and stir up the rice occasionally with a fork till 

the grains become dry and separate easily the one from the other. Now mix 
it up with some curry sauce, make the whole hot, and send it to table with 

a few whole bay-leaves mixed in with the rice. Only sufficient curry sauce 
should be added to moisten the rice--it must not be rice swimming in gravy; 
or you can make a well in the middle of the boiled rice and pour the curry 
sauce into this. 


RICE CROQUETTES, SAVOURY.--Boil a teacupful of rice in some stock or water 
(about two breakfastcupfuls), till it is tender, and until the rice has 
absorbed all the water or stock. Chop up a small onion very fine, fry it 

till tender in a very little butter, but do not let it brown; add a small 
teaspoonful of mixed savoury herbs, a brimming teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, to the contents of the frying-pan for two or three minutes, and 
then add them to the rice. Mix it well together, and let the rice dry in 

the oven till the mixture is capable of being rolled into balls. Now take 
two eggs, separate the yolk from the white of one, beat up the whole egg 
and one white thoroughly in a basin, but do no beat it to a froth; add the 
rice mixture to this, mix it again very thoroughly, and then roll it into 
balls about the size of a small walnut, seasoning the mixture with 


sufficient pepper and salt. Roll these balls in flour, in order to insure 

the outside being dry, and roll them backwards and forwards on the sieve in 
order to get rid of the superfluous flour. Make some very fine 

bread-crumbs from some stale bread; next beat up the yolk of egg with about 
a dessertspoonful of warm water. Dip the rice-balls into this, and then 

cover them with the bread-crumbs. Let them stand for an hour or two for 

the bread-crumbs to get dry, and then fry them a light golden-brown colour 
in a little oil. Fried parsley can be served with them. 


Instead of bread-crumbs you can use up broken vermicelli--the bottom of a 
jar of vermicelli can sometimes be utilised this way. This has a very 

pretty appearance. The vermicelli browns quickly, and the croquettes have 
the appearance of little balls covered in brown network. 








Recipes from The Project Gutenberg EBook of Miss Parloa's New Cook Book, by Maria Parloa 


Raspberry Sherbet. 


This sherbet is made the same as the strawberry. When raspberries are 
not in season, use the preserved or canned fruit and a smaller 
quantity of sugar. The juice of a lemon or two is always an 
improvement, but is not necessary. The sherbet can also be made by 
following the second rule for strawberry sherbet. 

"Boil the water and sugar together for twenty minutes. 

Add the lemon and strawberry juice. 

Strain, and freeze." 


Raspberry or Strawberry Jam. 


For each pound of fruit allow a pound of sugar. Mash the fruit in the 
kettle. Boil hard for fifteen minutes; then add the sugar, and boil 
five minutes. 


Roast Rabbit. 


First make a stuffing of a pound of veal and a quarter of a pound of 
pork, simmered two hours in water to cover; four crackers, rolled 

fine; a table-spoonful of salt, a scant teaspoonful of pepper, a 
teaspoonful of summer savory, a large table-spoonful of butter and one 
and a quarter cupfuls of the broth in which the veal and pork were 
cooked. Chop the meat fine, add the other ingredients, and put on the 


fire to heat. Cut off the rabbit's head, open the vent, and draw. Wash 
clean, and season with salt and pepper. Stuff while the dressing is 
hot, and sew up the opening. Put the rabbit on its knees, and skewer 
in that position. Rub thickly with butter, dredge with flour, and put 

in the baking pan, the bottom of which should be covered with hot 
water. Bake half an hour in a quick oven, basting frequently. Serve 
with a border of mashed potatoes, and pour the gravy over the rabbit. 


Curry of Rabbit. 


Cut the rabbit in small pieces. Wash, and cook the same as chicken 
curry. 


Sponge Rusks. 


Two cupfuls of sugar, one of butter, two of milk, one of yeast, three 
eggs. Rub the butter, sugar and eggs together. Add the milk and yeast, 
and flour enough to make a thick batter. Let this stand in a warm 

place until light, and then add flour enough to make as thick as for 
biscuit. Shape, and put in a pan in which they are to be baked, and 

let them stand two or three hours (three hours unless the weather is 
very warm). Bake about forty minutes in a moderate oven. It is always 
best to set the sponge at night, for it will then be ready to bake the 
following forenoon. If the rusks are wanted warm for tea, the sponge 
must, of course, be set early in the morning. 


Railroad Cake. 


Two cupfuls of sugar, two of flour, six table-spoonfuls of butter, two 


of milk, six eggs, one teaspoonful of saleratus, two of cream of 
tartar, lemon peel. Bake in shallow pans in a quick oven. 








=Rosemary= 
The Project Gutenberg EBook of Culinary Herbs: Their Cultivation 
Harvesting Curing and Uses, by M. G. Kains 


(_Rosemarinus officinalis_, Linn.)--As its generic name 

implies, rosemary is a native of sea-coasts, "rose" coming from _Ros_, 
dew, and "Mary" from _marinus_, ocean. It is one of the many Labiatze 
found wild in limy situations along the Mediterranean coast. In ancient 
times many and varied virtues were ascribed to the plant, hence its 
“officinalis” or medical name, perhaps also the belief that "where 
rosemary flourishes, the lady rules!" Pliny, Dioscorides and Galin all 
write about it. It was cultivated by the Spaniards in the 13th century, 
and from the 15th to the 18th century was popular as a condiment with 
salt meats, but has since declined in popularity, until now it is used 

for seasoning almost exclusively in Italian, French, Spanish and German 
cookery. 


_Description._--The plant is a half-hardy evergreen, 2 feet or more 

tall. The erect, branching, woody stems bear a profusion of little 

obtuse, linear leaves, green above and hoary white beneath. On their 
upper parts they bear pale blue, axillary flowers in leafy clusters. The 
light-brown seeds, white where they were attached to the plant, will 
germinate even when four years old. All parts of the plant are 
fragrant--"the humble rosemary whose sweets so thanklessly are shed to 
scent the desert" (Thomas Moore). One of the pleasing superstitions 
connected with this plant is that it strengthens the memory. Thus it has 
become the emblem of remembrance and fidelity. Hence the origin of the 
old custom of wearing it at weddings in many parts of Europe. 


"There's rosemary, that's for remembrance; pray, love, remember: 
And there is pansies, that's for thoughts." 


--_Hamlet, Act iv, Scene 5._ 


_Cultivation._--Rosemary is easily propagated by means of cuttings, root 
division and layers in early spring, but is most frequently multiplied 

by seed. It does best in rather poor, light soil, especially if limy. 

The seed is either sown in drills 18 to 24 inches apart or in checks 2 

feet asunder each way, half a dozen seeds being dropped in each “hill.” 
Sometimes the seedbed method is employed, the seed being sown either 
under glass or in the open ground and the seedlings transplanted. 
Cultivation consists in keeping the soil loose and open and free from 


weeds. No special directions are necessary as to curing. In frostless 
sections, and even where protected by buildings, fences, etc., in 
moderate climates, the plants will continue to thrive for years. 


_Uses._--The tender leaves and stems and the flowers are used for 
flavoring stews, fish and meat sauces, but are not widely popular in 
America. Our foreign-born population, however, uses it somewhat. In 
France large quantities, both cultivated and wild, are used for 

distilling the oil of rosemary, a colorless or yellowish liquid 

suggesting camphor, but even more pleasant. This oil is extensively used 
in perfuming soaps, but more especially in the manufacture of eau de 
cologne, Hungary water and other perfumes. 








THE REMEDY. 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of Household Organization, by Florence Caddy 
1877 


Bad habits to be reformed--Late hours--Value of the long winter 
evenings--Simplicity of manners--Over-carefulness-—-Instruction to be 
gained from foreign nations--Our manners should be natural--_Ilmpedimenta 
in our households--Comparison of former times with our own--Children 
trained to habits of consideration--Young men and boys over-indulged 
--Reduction of establishments--Lady helps--What is menial work?-- 
Picturesque occupation--What is lady-like--Amateur millinery--Two 

subjects for an artist--Taste--Plan of the book--Eugénie de Guérin. 


Before speaking of work which has to be done in order to make our homes 
comfortable and beautiful, it is necessary to point out what ought not 
to be done. 


We have fallen into one form of self-indulgence which goes far towards 
unfitting us for work, except under the stimulus of excitement. This is 
our national habit of keeping late hours. 


This is an important matter, and one wherein every member of every 
family may, if he pleases, aid reform. This, unless we are printers, 


bakers, or policemen, is entirely in our own hands. 


Later hours are kept in England than in any other part of the world, 


and they grow later and later. We read in the life of the Prince 
Consort how painfully he felt this difference between England and 
Germany; yet the latitude and climate of the two countries differ but 
little, and we are of the same race. It is merely a matter of custom. 


Many persons pride themselves on breakfasting at ten o'clock, and nine 
is thought quite an early hour in comfortable houses. It is deemed 
aristocratic to breakfast late, as well as to dine late; and as the day 
begun at ten o'clock would be too short for people to have a probable 
chance of sleep at ten at night, they are obliged to sit up till after 
midnight. Thus the best hours of the day are wasted, and the health of 
many injured by remaining an unnecessary length of time in a gas or 
paraffin laden atmosphere. 


This shows an astonishing contrariety of disposition on the part of 
persons of refined sensations, so completely does it reverse the order 
of nature, which gives us the early sunshine for our enjoyment. Sunrise 
is the only beautiful natural spectacle that we modern English do not 
care about, except once or twice in our lives, when we get a shivering 
glimpse of it from an altitude of many thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. 


From six to six is the natural day throughout by far the largest half 

of the globe, and the nearer we bring our practice to this measure the 
better; taking our day of sixteen hours (two-thirds of the twenty-four) 
from six o'clock in the morning instead of from nine. Old folks in the 
country ask their young people what is the good of sitting up burning 
out fire and candle. We never ask ourselves this question in London. 
Many persons take a nap after their heavy dinner, and only begin to 
feel lively as the clock strikes ten. To these the midnight oil is 
invigorating. 


We have a valuable provision of nature in our long winter evenings, 
reckoning them at from five till ten. This gives us time for study, 

which we need more than do southern nations, to learn to contend 
against our climate. The northern peoples are famed for their mental 
culture: Scotland and Iceland bear witness to this. This is the season, 
too, for work in wool, to provide warm garments which are not required 
in the south. The wise woman does not fear the cold when her household 
is clothed in scarlet. This is the time when we may gather round the 
lamp or the fireside, and draw closer the family links under the 

influence of social warmth and progress. 


Simplicity in our meals and dress is another point in which we may 


unite economy of money, time, and trouble, with comfort to ourselves 
and a regard for the beautiful. We need not drift into the carelessness 

of the picnic style of living, which is but the parody of simplicity. 

The real picnic is only suited to a few exceptional days in the year, 

and these our holidays. We may have simple meals indoors which should 
have all the freedom of picnic without its inconveniences. 


Do we not all remember Swiss breakfasts with pleasure: the 
thyme-flavoured honey, and the Alpine strawberries? Or, better still, 
those at Athens, where the honey of Hymettus is nectar, and the freshly 
made butter ambrosia; and our enjoyment of both was enhanced by the 
scent of the orange blossoms coming in at the open windows, and the 
sight of sunrise glowing on the purple hills? Or luncheons in Italy, 
under a pergola of vines, where a melon, macaroni, a basket of grapes, 
and a tricolour salad constituted the feast?[1] 


[1] The tricolour salad imitates the Italian banner--red, white, 
and green. Green salad, beetroot, and cream, or white of egg 
whipped to snow. 


These things dwell longer in our memories than does the aldermanic 
banquet. 


Although every faculty need not be swamped in the gratification of the 
palate, our meals ought to give us pleasure. It is only when they are 

made of supreme importance that the satisfaction of a healthy appetite 
degenerates into mere greed, and what we call housekeeping means merely 
thinking of dinner. 


Simplicity allows play (not work) to our higher faculties, which cannot 
be refreshed while we are overwhelmed with domestic cares. 


"Martha was cumbered about,” not with serving, but with too much 
serving. Doubtless, in the fulness of her hospitality, she tried to do 
too much, and so she showed irritability. Our Lord's teaching is always 
that there are good things prepared for us, which we cannot attain if 
we are over-careful and troubled about provision for the body. 


There are roses in life for those who look for roses, if they will but 
give themselves time to gather them. 


We may study with instruction and profit to ourselves the daily habits 
of foreign nations, and see where they fail, and also wherein they 
excel us. 


M. Taine has put into words an observation which must have occurred to 
all of us who have travelled, how that "from England to France, and 

from France to Italy, wants and preparations go on diminishing. Life is 
more simple, and, if | may say so, more naked, more given up to chance, 
less encumbered with incommodious commodities." 


From Italy we may go on to Arabia, and there see how little is used to 
keep the body in health. A woollen garment, warm enough to sleep in the 
open air (we cannot say out of doors where there are no doors), and 
thick enough to keep off the scorching rays of the sun by day, anda 
thin shawl for the head, is all their clothing; and the simplest meal 

once a day seems to be enough to keep them strong and active. Arabs 
have walked or run by my horse during whole days in the heat of the 
sun, and lived upon air until sundown, when they seemed to eat nothing 
but a little parched corn before stretching themselves down to sleep. 

It is not customary, even among the upper classes in Southern Europe 
and in the East, to eat more than two meals a day. 


Liebig tells us of the nutrition of plants from the atmosphere: we may 
go further, and proclaim the nutrition of man from the atmosphere. On 
the moorland, on the mountain side, at sea, and in the desert, | have 
over and over again felt its feeding properties; and we know that 
although we are, in such circumstances, hungry for our meals, we are 
not at all exhausted, nor do we want to feed frequently. 


As the leaves of a plant absorb the carbon in the air and give back the 
oxygen, so do we feed upon the oxygen and return the nitrogen. But we 
must have the oxygen. By our own present system of frequent heavy meals 
we throw all the hard work done by our bodies entirely upon the 

digestive organs, and when these are exhausted with their efforts, we 

feel faint, and mistakenly ply them with stimulants and concentrated 
nourishment, until at last they break down under their load. 


But leaving the Arabs, who are types of a high race in a natural 
(uneducated) condition, may we not learn much from more civilized 
nations? 


Besides taking example by the early hours of the Germans, we may 
imitate their industry, and, in our studies, their thoroughness and 
diligence of research. 


From the bright, elastic French people we may (we women especially) 
copy their cheerfulness, frugality, and their keen, clear-headed habits 


of business. See how diligent they are at accounts, how quick at 
estimates, in ways and means; how they sharpen their wit, until it 

shines and makes their society sought as we in England seek a clever 
book. The Frenchwoman works the machinery of her own house, goes into 
the market and fixes the market-price of what she decides upon as 
suitable to her purposes (she always has a purpose, this Frenchwoman); 
she dresses herself and her children with taste, and she glitters in 

society. 


From the Spaniards we may learn, by the warning of a proud race, what 
it is to sink into the scorn of other countries through smoking and 
debt. 


From the Dutch we may learn cleanliness, from the Swiss simplicity, and 
from the Italians to foster our patriotism. Our American cousins are 
part of our own family; they only differ from us in having carried our 
virtues and some of our follies into the superlative. 


We should endeavour to be natural in all our doings: to be ourselves, 
and not always acting a part, and that generally the part of a person 
of rank, or a millionaire. Let whatever we do be openly done, though 
not obtrusively nor boastfully; and this whether it is ornamental or 
only useful. To be truly ornamental it must combine utility. Is not the 
flower as useful as the leaf? 


As an example of what | mean, | will give two opposite instances. A 
young lady was making the bodice of a dress when a visitor called; she 
quickly pushed the work under a sofa pillow, and caught up a 
gold-braided smoking-cap, half worked at the shop, which had lasted a 
long time as a piece of show-needlework. 


The other case is that of a lady who set up for an example to her sex, 
and always displayed, as a manifestation of superiority, a basket full 

of gentlemen's stockings, which she seemed to be ever mending. Both of 
these ladies were acting a part. 


Good taste has no false shame; so we need not add the vexations of 
concealment to the accumulation of cares we have heaped upon our 
houses, till they are so encumbered with _impedimenta_ of all kinds 
that our whole strength is taken to keep them in order, and the 
household machine has to move through such a mass of difficulties that 
it is like a loaded carriage lumbering through a Turkish road. Why 
should we add these things to life? 


We are daily bringing mechanism to greater perfection, and it is our 

own fault that we do not make it perform for our houses what Manchester 
has made it do for our looms, and render ourselves mistresses in 

reality, instead of merely in name, of our own households. 


If we had to go back to the old flint-and-tinderbox days, when it was 

an hour's hard work in the dark to strike a light, when gas was 

unknown, when water was not laid on, when all bread must be made at 
home, all stockings knitted; when there was no such thing as a ready 
made shirt, much less gowns and polonaises; no perambulators, nor 
washing machines;--we should not heap upon ourselves superfluous work 
in the thoughtless way we do at present, and then leave all to the 
attention of the most careless and irresponsible members of the 
community. 


In a small family there is less work to be done; in a large one there 
are more hands to do the work, and many hands make light labour. 


We would have no mistress of a family a household drudge, while her 
daughters lounge over fancy-work or a novel; but we would ease her 
hands, and uphold her in her true position of administratrix, 
mainspring, guiding star of the home. 


Modern educational pressure causes too many of us to indulge our 
children, and release them from every personal duty. They must have 
time and quiet for their studies, and so they are allowed to become 
selfish, and to think that everything must give way to their mental 
improvement. Whereas we should train them to give as little trouble as 
possible; and by good management, or by sacrifices, such as getting up 
earlier, to do at least the extra work appertaining to their individual 
enjoyment. Why should they, for instance, require hot water brought to 
their rooms several times a day? Their grandparents used cold, and it 
was better for them. Why must girls have their hair brushed and braided 
for them? Why must their lost gloves be found for them, and their 
wardrobes tidily arranged for them to throw into confusion in their 
hurry? 


Boys, especially, are so seldom trained to habits of consideration, 

that a young man in a house gives at least twice the trouble that his 
father does. Boys ring bells with intense heedlessness of its being 

some one's journey--oftener four journeys--to answer them. They make 
their boots unnecessarily dirty, and their other clothes also; while 

the extra baths on football days, and the cleansing of the white 
garments, make many mothers wish the noble game were not so popular; 


and to sweep up the dirt the boys bring into a house often constitutes 
the chief work of a housemaid. We do not expect boys to mend their 
clothes, but they should be made to put them away, and to keep their 
books, papers, and toys in their proper places, and to take care of 
their own pets. 


We excuse young men from doing these things, instead of smoking or 
novel-reading through the whole of their spare time, on the plea that 
they work at money-making, forgetting that they do so for themselves, 
and not, like their father, for the family benefit. We might reform 

these things materially, and remove much of the self-indulgence which 
causes what has been truly called "the shame of mixed luxury and misery 
over our native land." If we all habitually gave less trouble, we 

should require fewer servants to wait upon us. 


There is a scarcity of good working servants, while the governess 
market is largely over-stocked. How many thousand of the poorest 
subjects of our Queen are now sinking, sick with hope deferred, into 
despondence, hating the present, dreading the future. 


And yet on all hands we hear our lady friends say, "We must all wait 

upon ourselves now." The impossibility of finding the average of three 
servants for every house in London being now recognized. Why need there 
be three servants to every house, when servants are the greatest drain 

to the fortune of a family, worse even than the dress and society of 

its lady members, or than the tobacco of the men? 


With study, and application of modern inventions, the three servants 
might be reduced to two; the two-servant-power establishments might 
dispense with one; and in many families where only one servant is kept, 
a lady-help would be found more useful, as well as more ornamental, 
than the "dolly-mop." 


Trade is bad, and many young women, such as lace-makers, seek service. 
But being of the lower orders does not necessarily make them efficient 
servants, not more so than young ladies who have never learnt household 
work. 


The existing puzzle is how to utilize the lady—-help, for we must always 
bear in mind that she is a lady. She must not be merely ornamental, 
nor may we expect her to do anything menial. And here we must 
distinguish--this indeed is the great point for distinction--what is 
menial and what is not, and then see if we can reduce the number of 
works considered menial. 


When we read of Marie Antoinette's delightful playing at work at the 
Trianon, and think of her in her bewitching costume, her work, the 
work she supposed herself to be doing, is placed in the region of 
picturesque poetry; as Tennyson's gardener's daughter, training her 
wreaths over the porch, is as poetical a personage as his pensive 
Adeline or stately EleonG6re. 


We hear that the daughters of Queen Victoria take pride in, and give 
personal attention to, their dairies, and love to work among their 

gardens and model farms. And the Prince Consort designed model cottages 
for the poor in which it would be bliss to dwell, only it is 

impracticable to make the poor endure novelties in domestic life. Why, 
then, should we alone think it improper, unlady-like, and what not, to 
study these every-day utilities, and plan improvements in sinks and 
boilers? 


But things are not so bad as they were thirty and forty years ago, as 
regards what is lady-like and what is not. We are emancipated from the 
thraldom of its being considered genteel to be idle, and interesting to 

be helpless, unable to dress ourselves, or tie our own bonnet-strings 
without the assistance of our maid. In my young days we always had to 
wait for a maid to come and hook our dresses; we should not endure this 
now. 


The favourite story of the Queen always putting away her own bonnet, 
and folding up the strings(!) helped much in sweeping away this 
fanciful gentility. Since the introduction of the sewing-machine, made 
as a piece of furniture fit for a lady's sitting-room, ladies have been 
less ashamed to be seen making their own dresses; and every girl now, 
of any pretension to taste, twists up her silk, tulle, and ribbons, 
mingling them in hats and bonnets with flowers or feathers, the most 
graceful objects in creation, until her skill produces a thing of 

beauty which is a joy throughout the summer. 


What artist would desire a more charming subject for his picture than a 
pretty girl before her glass, trying in which position these delicate 

gauds best become the face they will adorn. It is holding nature up to 
the mirror. Yet some years ago girls were ashamed of a home-made 
bonnet, because their careful elders taught them it was more virtuous 

to make shirts than to cultivate their taste. The consequence was they 
were obliged to pay some guineas for a bonnet, as amateur millinery was 
a tissue of horrors. 


The cooking-schools are helping us in another useful branch of 
housewifery. Here again woman's work is being raised out of the dulness 
of the "Berlin repository" into an atmosphere in which all the senses 

may revel. Smell and taste are here perfectly satisfied, and here we 

offer another picture for our imaginary artist--or perhaps the beholder 
may be a lover. 


What more captivating sight than the girl of his heart deftly moving 
about among bright pots and kettles, and delicious bits of blue and 
other ware, gleaming among the copper stewpans? Dutch tiles all round 
the stove, and everything as picturesque as in a Friesland kitchen 
(which we admire enough to go a long way to see), and the young 
housewife in a fresh and prettily worked dress of Holland or cambric, 
made short, showing her red morocco shoes, her sleeves short to the 
elbow, with a dainty bib and apron to keep her dress from soil: she 
rolling out pastry at a marble table, having by her side a graceful 

ewer of water, or fanciful milk-pot, and, in neat arrangement, quaint 
jars for jams, and pails and tubs of the carved wood which is so 
artistically made by the Norwegian peasants. But | must fill up my 
outlines further on, as | enter into detail of each department of the 
house, and show how the first steps may be made easy in the direction 
of pleasant employment which shall be both useful and economical. 


Do not look upon the taste and beauty of details as unimportant. They 
make up the harmony of our lives. Taste exercises a larger influence 
than we give it credit for. What makes Paris flourish? Why do we all 
enjoy it? Not for its Louvre galleries, nor for its intellectual life 

and culture most, but for its tasty shops! 


We will speak of the house in the following order. First, the hall by 
which we enter it from the street; then we will bring our housewife 

into the kitchen, not necessarily, nor even advisably, downstairs, but 
near the entrance-door, so that the goods brought into the house need 
not have far to travel and be lifted (which would entail fatigue) 

before they reach the scene of their transmutation; the dining-room 
will come naturally next to the kitchen, as it should be nearest ina 
topographical sense. 


Then we can adjourn to the withdrawing-room, and refresh ourselves with 
_jardiniére_ or conservatory before undertaking the arrangement of the 
bed-rooms and nurseries, where we pass so large a portion of our lives; 
and lastly, we will speak of the inhabitants, more particularly of the 
children. In considering the latter, we shall find the greatest benefit 

of anything | have recommended in this book, namely, that in place of 


the low-minded words and sentiments and vulgar habits of those who come 
nearest to ourselves in the society of our children, we may have a 

higher and purer association, so that the good of their future 

education will not have already been neutralized by corrupted early 
principles. 


By interesting occupation our young ladies will have less time for 
sentimental troubles and fancied ill-health, which is nervousness. 
Eugénie de Guérin hit the mark when she wrote, "Yes; work, work! Keep 
busy the body, which does mischief to the soul! | have been so little 
occupied to-day, and that is bad for one, and it gives a certain 

_ennui_ which | have in me time to ferment.” On another occasion 

she speaks of having been writing and thinking, and then going back to 
her spinning-wheel or a book, or taking a saucepan, or playing with her 
dogs; and then she adds, "Such a life as this | call heaven upon 

earth." 








ROOMS IN GENERAL 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Decoration of Houses, by 
Edith Wharton and Ogden Codman Jr. 


Before beginning to decorate a room it is essential to consider for 
what purpose the room is to be used. It is not enough to ticket it 

with some such general designation as "library," "drawing-room," or 
"den." The individual tastes and habits of the people who are to 
occupy it must be taken into account; it must be not "a library," or 

"a drawing-room," but the library or the drawing-room best suited to 
the master or mistress of the house which is being decorated. 
Individuality in house-furnishing has seldom been more harped upon 
than at the present time. That cheap originality which finds 
expression in putting things to uses for which they were not intended 
is often confounded with individuality; whereas the latter consists 

not in an attempt to be different from other people at the cost of 
comfort, but in the desire to be comfortable in one's own way, even 
though it be the way of a monotonously large majority. It seems easier 
to most people to arrange a room like some one else's than to analyze 
and express their own needs. Men, in these matters, are less exacting 
than women, because their demands, besides being simpler, are 
uncomplicated by the feminine tendency to want things because other 


people have them, rather than to have things because they are wanted. 


But it must never be forgotten that every one is unconsciously 
tyrannized over by the wants of others,--the wants of dead and gone 
predecessors, who have an inconvenient way of thrusting their 
different habits and tastes across the current of later existences. 

The unsatisfactory relations of some people with their rooms are often 
to be explained in this way. They have still in their blood the 
traditional uses to which these rooms were put in times quite 
different from the present. It is only an unconscious extension of the 
conscious habit which old-fashioned people have of clinging to their 
parents’ way of living. The difficulty of reconciling these instincts 

with our own comfort and convenience, and the various compromises to 
which they lead in the arrangement of our rooms, will be more fully 
dealt with in the following chapters. To go to the opposite extreme 
and discard things because they are old-fashioned is equally 
unreasonable. The golden mean lies in trying to arrange our houses 
with a view to our own comfort and convenience; and it will be found 
that the more closely we follow this rule the easier our rooms will be 
to furnish and the pleasanter to live in. 


People whose attention has never been specially called to the _raison 
d'étre_ of house-furnishing sometimes conclude that because a thing is 
unusual it is artistic, or rather that through some occult process the 
most ordinary things become artistic by being used in an unusual 
manner; while others, warned by the visible results of this theory of 
furnishing, infer that everything artistic is unpractical. In the 
Anglo-Saxon mind beauty is not spontaneously born of material wants, 
as it is with the Latin races. We have to _make_ things beautiful; 

they do not grow so of themselves. The necessity of making this effort 
has caused many people to put aside the whole problem of beauty and 
fitness in household decoration as something mysterious and 
incomprehensible to the uninitiated. The architect and decorator are 
often aware that they are regarded by their clients as the possessors 

of some strange craft like black magic or astrology. 


This fatalistic attitude has complicated the simple and intelligible 

process of house-furnishing, and has produced much of the discomfort 
which causes so many rooms to be shunned by everybody in the house, in 
spite (or rather because) of all the money and ingenuity expended on 
their arrangement. Yet to penetrate the mystery of house-furnishing it 

is only necessary to analyze one satisfactory room and to notice 

wherein its charm lies. To the fastidious eye it will, of course, be 

found in fitness of proportion, in the proper use of each moulding and 


in the harmony of all the decorative processes; and even to those who 
think themselves indifferent to such detail, much of the sense of 
restfulness and comfort produced by certain rooms depends on the due 
adjustment of their fundamental parts. Different rooms minister to 
different wants and while a room may be made very livable without 
satisfying any but the material requirements of its inmates it is 

evident that the perfect room should combine these qualities with what 
corresponds to them in a higher order of needs. At present, however, 
the subject deals only with the material livableness of a room, and 

this will generally be found to consist in the position of the doors 

and fireplace, the accessibility of the windows, the arrangement of 

the furniture, the privacy of the room and the absence of the 
superfluous. 


The position of doors and fireplace, though the subject comes properly 
under the head of house-planning, may be included in this summary, 
because in rearranging a room it is often possible to change its 
openings, or at any rate, in the case of doors, to modify their 
dimensions. 


The fireplace must be the focus of every rational scheme of 
arrangement. Nothing is so dreary, so hopeless to deal with, as a room 
in which the fireplace occupies a narrow space between two doors, so 
that it is impossible to sit about the hearth.[7] Next in importance 
come the windows. In town houses especially, where there is so little 
light that every ray is precious to the reader or worker, window-space 
is invaluable. Yet in few rooms are the windows easy of approach, free 
from useless draperies and provided with easy-chairs so placed that 
the light falls properly on the occupant's work. 


It is no exaggeration to say that many houses are deserted by the men 
of the family for lack of those simple comforts which they find at 

their clubs: windows unobscured by layers of muslin, a fireplace 
surrounded by easy-chairs and protected from draughts, well-appointed 
writing-tables and files of papers and magazines. Who cannot call to 
mind the dreary drawing-room, in small town houses the only possible 
point of reunion for the family, but too often, in consequence of its 
exquisite discomfort, of no more use as a meeting-place than the 
vestibule or the cellar? The windows in this kind of room are 

invariably supplied with two sets of muslin curtains, one hanging 
against the panes, the other fulfilling the supererogatory duty of 
hanging against the former; then come the heavy stuff curtains, so 
draped as to cut off the upper light of the windows by day, while it 

is impossible to drop them at night: curtains that have thus ceased to 


serve the purpose for which they exist. Close to the curtains 

stands the inevitable lamp or jardiniére, and the wall-space 

between the two windows, where a writing-table might be put, is 
generally taken up by a cabinet or console, surmounted by a picture 
made invisible by the dark shadow of the hangings. The writing-table 
might find place against the side-wall near either window; but these 
Spaces are usually sacred to the piano and to that modern futility, 
the silver-table. Thus of necessity the writing-table is either 
banished or put in some dark corner, where it is little wonder that 
the ink dries unused and a vase of flowers grows in the middle of the 
blotting-pad. 


[Ilustration: _PLATE VII._ 
FRENCH BERGERE, LOUIS XVI PERIOD. ] 


The hearth should be the place about which people gather; but the 
mantelpiece in the average American house, being ugly, is usually 
covered with inflammable draperies; the fire is, in consequence, 

rarely lit, and no one cares to sit about a fireless hearth. Besides, 

on the opposite side of the room is a gap in the wall eight or ten 

feet wide, opening directly upon the hall, and exposing what should be 
the most private part of the room to the scrutiny of messengers, 
servants and visitors. This opening is sometimes provided with doors; 
but these, as a rule, are either slid into the wall or are unhung and 
replaced by a curtain through which every word spoken in the room must 
necessarily pass. In such a room it matters very little how the rest 

of the furniture is arranged, since it is certain that no one will 

ever sit in it except the luckless visitor who has no other refuge. 


Even the visitor might be thought entitled to the solace of a few 
books; but as all the tables in the room are littered with 
knick-knacks, it is difficult for the most philanthropic hostess to 
provide even this slight alleviation. 


When the town-house is built on the basement plan, and the 
drawing-room or parlor is up-stairs, the family, to escape from its 
discomforts, habitually take refuge in the small room opening off the 
hall on the ground floor; so that instead of sitting in a room twenty 
or twenty-five feet wide, they are packed into one less than half that 
size and exposed to the frequent intrusions from which, in basement 
houses, the drawing-room is free. But too often even the "little room 
down-stairs" is arranged less like a sitting—room in a private house 
than a waiting-room at a fashionable doctor's or dentist's. It has the 


inevitable yawning gap in the wall, giving on the hall close to the 

front door, and is either the refuge of the ugliest and most 
uncomfortable furniture in the house, or, even if furnished with 

taste, is arranged with so little regard to comfort that one might as 
well make it part of the hall, as is often done in rearranging old 
houses. This habit of sacrificing a useful room to the useless 

widening of the hall is indeed the natural outcome of furnishing rooms 
of this kind in so unpractical a way that their real usefulness has 
ceased to be apparent. The science of restoring wasted rooms to their 
proper uses is one of the most important and least understood branches 
of house-furnishing. 


Privacy would seem to be one of the first requisites of civilized 

life, yet it is only necessary to observe the planning and arrangement 
of the average house to see how little this need is recognized. Each 
room in a house has its individual uses: some are made to sleep in, 
others are for dressing, eating, study, or conversation; but whatever 
the uses of a room, they are seriously interfered with if it be not 
preserved as a small world by itself. If the drawing-room be a part of 
the hall and the library a part of the drawing-room, all three will be 
equally unfitted to serve their special purpose. The indifference to 
privacy which has sprung up in modern times, and which in France, for 
instance, has given rise to the grotesque conceit of putting sheets 

of plate-glass between two rooms, and of replacing doorways by 
openings fifteen feet wide, is of complex origin. It is probably due 

in part to the fact that many houses are built and decorated by people 
unfamiliar with the habits of those for whom they are building. It may 
be that architect and decorator live in a simpler manner than their 
clients, and are therefore ready to sacrifice a kind of comfort of 
which they do not feel the need to the "effects" obtainable by vast 
openings and extended "vistas." To the untrained observer size often 
appeals more than proportion and costliness than suitability. Ina 
handsome house such an observer is attracted rather by the ornamental 
detail than by the underlying purpose of planning and decoration. He 
sees the beauty of the detail, but not its relation to the whole. He 
therefore regards it as elegant but useless; and his next step is to 
infer that there is an inherent elegance in what is useless. 


Before beginning to decorate a house it is necessary to make a 
prolonged and careful study of its plan and elevations, both as a 
whole and in detail. The component parts of an undecorated room are 
its floor, ceiling, wall-spaces and openings. The openings consist of 
the doors, windows and fireplace; and of these, as has already been 
pointed out, the fireplace is the most important in the general scheme 


of decoration. 


No room can be satisfactory unless its openings are properly placed 
and proportioned, and the decorator's task is much easier if he has 
also been the architect of the house he is employed to decorate; but 

as this seldom happens his ingenuity is frequently taxed to produce a 
good design upon the background of a faulty and illogical structure. 
Much may be done to overcome this difficulty by making slight changes 
in the proportions of the openings; and the skilful decorator, before 
applying his scheme of decoration, will do all that he can to correct 

the fundamental lines of the room. But the result is seldom so 
successful as if he had built the room, and those who employ different 
people to build and decorate their houses should at least try to 

select an architect and a decorator trained in the same school of 
composition, so that they may come to some understanding with regard 
to the general harmony of their work. 


In deciding upon a scheme of decoration, it is necessary to keep in 
mind the relation of furniture to ornament, and of the room as a whole 
to other rooms in the house. As in a small house a very large room 
dwarfs all the others, so a room decorated in a very rich manner will 
make the simplicity of those about it look mean. Every house should be 
decorated according to a carefully graduated scale of ornamentation 
culminating in the most important room of the house; but this plan 
must be carried out with such due sense of the relation of the rooms 
to each other that there shall be no violent break in the continuity 

of treatment. If a white-and-gold drawing-room opens on a hall with a 
Brussels carpet and papered walls, the drawing-room will look too fine 
and the hall mean. 


In the furnishing of each room the same rule should be as carefully 
observed. The simplest and most cheaply furnished room (provided the 
furniture be good of its kind, and the walls and carpet 

unobjectionable in color) will be more pleasing to the fastidious eye 
than one in which gilded consoles and cabinets of buhl stand side by 
side with cheap machine-made furniture, and delicate old marquetry 
tables are covered with trashy china ornaments. 


[Ilustration: _PLATE VIII._ 
FRENCH BERGERE, LOUIS XVI PERIOD.] 


It is, of course, not always possible to refurnish a room when it is 
redecorated. Many people must content themselves with using their 


old furniture, no matter how ugly and ill-assorted it may be; and it 

is the decorator's business to see that his background helps the 
furniture to look its best. It is a mistake to think that because the 
furniture of a room is inappropriate or ugly a good background will 
bring out these defects. It will, on the contrary, be a relief to the 

eye to escape from the bad lines of the furniture to the good lines of 
the walls; and should the opportunity to purchase new furniture ever 
come, there will be a suitable background ready to show it to the best 
advantage. 


Most rooms contain a mixture of good, bad, and indifferent furniture. 
It is best to adapt the decorative treatment to the best pieces and to 
discard those which are in bad taste, replacing them, if necessary, by 
willow chairs and stained deal tables until it is possible to buy 
something better. When the room is to be refurnished as well as 
redecorated the client often makes his purchases without regard to the 
decoration. Besides being an injustice to the decorator, inasmuch as 

it makes it impossible for him to harmonize his decoration with the 
furniture, this generally produces a result unsatisfactory to the 

owner of the house. Neither decoration nor furniture, however good of 
its kind, can look its best unless each is chosen with reference to 

the other. It is therefore necessary that the decorator, before 

planning his treatment of a room, should be told what it is to 

contain. If a gilt set is put in a room the walls of which are treated 

in low relief and painted white, the high lights of the gilding will 
destroy the delicate values of the mouldings, and the walls, at a 

little distance, will look like flat expanses of whitewashed plaster. 


When a room is to be furnished and decorated at the smallest possible 
cost, it must be remembered that the comfort of its occupants depends 
more on the nature of the furniture than of the wall-decorations or 
carpet. In a living-room of this kind it is best to tint the walls and 

put a cheerful drugget on the floor, keeping as much money as possible 
for the purchase of comfortable chairs and sofas and substantial 
tables. If little can be spent in buying furniture, willow 

arm-chairs[8] with denim cushions and solid tables with stained legs 
and covers of denim or corduroy will be more satisfactory than the 
"parlor suit" turned out in thousands by the manufacturer of cheap 
furniture, or the pseudo-Georgian or pseudo-Empire of the dealer in 
"high-grade goods." Plain bookcases may be made of deal, painted or 
stained; and a room treated in this way, with a uniform color on the 
wall, and plenty of lamps and books, is sure to be comfortable and can 
never be vulgar. 


It is to be regretted that, in this country and in England, it should 

be almost impossible to buy plain but well-designed and substantial 
furniture. Nothing can exceed the ugliness of the current designs: the 
bedsteads with towering head-boards fretted by the versatile jig-saw; 
the "bedroom suits” of "mahoganized" cherry, bird's-eye maple, or some 
other crude-colored wood; the tables with meaninglessly turned legs; 
the "Empire" chairs and consoles stuck over with ornaments of cast 
bronze washed in liquid gilding; and, worst of all, the supposed 
"Colonial" furniture, that unworthy travesty of a plain and dignified 
style. All this showy stuff has been produced in answer to the 
increasing demand for cheap "effects" in place of unobtrusive merit in 
material and design; but now that an appreciation of better things in 
architecture is becoming more general, it is to be hoped that the 
"artistic" furniture disfiguring so many of our shop-windows will no 
longer find a market. 


There is no lack of models for manufacturers to copy, if their 

customers will but demand what is good. France and England, in the 
eighteenth century, excelled in the making of plain, inexpensive 
furniture of walnut, mahogany, or painted beechwood (see Plates 

VII-X). Simple in shape and substantial in construction, this kind of 
furniture was never tricked out with moulded bronzes and machine-made 
carving, or covered with liquid gilding, but depended for its effect 

upon the solid qualities of good material, good design and good 
workmanship. The eighteenth-century cabinet-maker did not attempt 
cheap copies of costly furniture; the common sense of his patrons 
would have resented such a perversion of taste. Were the modern public 
as fastidious, it would soon be easy to buy good furniture for a 
moderate price; but until people recognize the essential vulgarity of 

the pinchbeck article flooding our shops and overflowing upon our 
sidewalks, manufacturers will continue to offer such wares in 
preference to better but less showy designs. 


The worst defects of the furniture now made in America are due to an 
Athenian thirst for novelty, not always regulated by an Athenian sense 
of fitness. No sooner is it known that beautiful furniture was made in 
the time of Marie-Antoinette than an epidemic of supposed 
"Marie-Antoinette" rooms breaks out over the whole country. Neither 
purchaser nor manufacturer has stopped to inquire wherein the 
essentials of the style consist. They know that the rooms of the 
period were usually painted in light colors, and that the furniture 

(in palaces) was often gilt and covered with brocade; and it is taken 
for granted that plenty of white paint, a pale wall-paper with 
bow-knots, and fragile chairs dipped in liquid gilding and covered 


with a flowered silk-and-cotton material, must inevitably produce a 
"Marie-Antoinette" room. According to the creed of the modern 
manufacturer, you have only to combine certain "goods" to obtain a 
certain style. 


This quest of artistic novelties would be encouraging were it based on 
the desire for something better, rather than for something merely 
different. The tendency to dash from one style to another, without 
stopping to analyze the intrinsic qualities of any, has defeated the 
efforts of those who have tried to teach the true principles of 
furniture-designing by a return to the best models. If people will buy 
the stuff now offered them as Empire, Sheraton or Louis XVI, the 
manufacturer is not to blame for making it. It is not the maker but 
the purchaser who sets the standard; and there will never be any 
general supply of better furniture until people take time to study the 
subject, and find out wherein lies the radical unfitness of what now 
contents them. 


Until this golden age arrives the householder who cannot afford to buy 
old pieces, or to have old models copied by a skilled cabinet-maker, 
had better restrict himself to the plainest of furniture, relying for 

the embellishment of his room upon good bookbindings and one or two 
old porcelain vases for his lamps. 


Concerning the difficult question of color, it is safe to say that the 
fewer the colors used in a room, the more pleasing and restful the 
result will be. A multiplicity of colors produces the same effect as a 
number of voices talking at the same time. The voices may not be 
discordant, but continuous chatter is fatiguing in the long run. Each 
room should speak with but one voice: it should contain one color, 
which at once and unmistakably asserts its predominance, in obedience 
to the rule that where there is a division of parts one part shall 

visibly prevail over all the others. 


[Ilustration: _PLATE IX._ 


FRENCH SOFA, LOUIS XV PERIOD. 
TAPESTRY DESIGNED BY BOUCHER. ] 


To attain this result, it is best to use the same color and, if 

possible, the same material, for curtains and chair-coverings. This 
produces an impression of unity and gives an air of spaciousness to 
the room. When the walls are simply panelled in oak or walnut, or are 
painted in some neutral tones, such as gray and white, the carpet may 


contrast in color with the curtains and chair-coverings. For instance, 

in an oak-panelled room crimson curtains and chair-coverings may be 
used with a dull green carpet, or with one of dark blue patterned in 
subdued tints; or the color-scheme may be reversed, and green hangings 
and chair-coverings combined with a plain crimson carpet. 


Where the walls are covered with tapestry, or hung with a large number 
of pictures, or, in short, are so treated that they present a variety 

of colors, it is best that curtains, chair-coverings and carpet should 

all be of one color and without pattern. Graduated shades of the same 
color should almost always be avoided; theoretically they seem 
harmonious, but in reality the light shades look faded in proximity 

with the darker ones. Though it is well, as a rule, that carpet and 
hangings should match, exception must always be made in favor of a 
really fine old Eastern rug. The tints of such rugs are too subdued, 

too subtly harmonized by time, to clash with any colors the room may 
contain; but those who cannot cover their floors in this way will do 

well to use carpets of uniform tint, rather than the gaudy rugs now 
made in the East. The modern red and green Smyrna or Turkey carpet is 
an exception. Where the furniture is dark and substantial, and the 
predominating color is a strong green or crimson, such a carpet is 
always suitable. These Smyrna carpets are usually well designed; and 

if their colors be restricted to red and green, with small admixture 

of dark blue, they harmonize with almost any style of decoration. It 

is well, as a rule, to shun the decorative schemes concocted by the 
writers who supply our newspapers with hints for "artistic interiors." 
The use of such poetic adjectives as jonquil-yellow, willow-green, 
shell-pink, or ashes-of-roses, gives to these descriptions of the 
“unique boudoir" or "ideal summer room" a charm which the reality 
would probably not possess. The arrangements suggested are usually 
cheap devices based upon the mistaken idea that defects in structure 
or design may be remedied by an overlaying of color or ornament. This 
theory often leads to the spending of much more money than would have 
been required to make one or two changes in the plan of the room, and 
the result is never satisfactory to the fastidious. 


There are but two ways of dealing with a room which is fundamentally 
ugly: one is to accept it, and the other is courageously to correct 
its ugliness. Half-way remedies are a waste of money and serve rather 
to call attention to the defects of the room than to conceal them. 


[Ilustration: _PLATE X._ 


FRENCH MARQUETRY TABLE, LOUIS XVI PERIOD.] 


FOOTNOTES: 


[7] There is no objection to putting a fireplace between two doors, 
provided both doors be at least six feet from the chimney. 


[8] Not rattan, as the models are too bad. 








odilon rodon 
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With the passing of this rare artist during the late summer months, [2] 
we are conscious of the silencing of one of the foremost lyricists in 
painting, one of the most delicate spirits among those who have 
painted pictures so thoroughly replete with charm, pictures of such 
real distinction and merit. For of true charm, of true grace, of true 
melodic, Redon was certainly the master. | think no one has coveted 
the vision so much as, certainly no more than, has this artist, 
possessed of the love of all that is dream-like and fleeting in the 
more transitory aspect of earthly things. No one has ever felt more 
that fleeting treasure abiding in the moment, no one has been more 
jealous of the bounty contained in the single glancing of the eye 
upward to infinity or downward among the minuter fragments at his 
feet. 


[Footnote 2: Of 191 7.--Ed.] 


It would seem as if Redon had surely walked amid gardens, so much of 
the morning is in each of his fragile works. There seems always to be 
hovering in them the breath of those recently spent dawns of which he 
was the eager spectator, never quite the full sunlight of the later 

day. Essentially he was the worshipper of the lip of flower, of dust 
upon the moth wing, of the throat of young girl, or brow of young 
boy, of the sudden flight of bird, the soft going of light clouds ina 
windless sky. These were the gentle stimulants to his most virile 
expression. Nor did his pictures ever contain more; they never 
struggled beyond the quality of legend, at least as | know them. He 
knew the loveliness in a profile, he saw always the evanescences of 


light upon light and purposeless things. The action or incident in his 
pictures was never more than the touch of some fair hand gently and 
exquisitely brushing some swinging flower. He desired implicitly to 
believe in the immortality of beauty, that things or entities once 

they were beautiful could never die, at least for him. | followed 
faithfully for a time these fine fragments in those corners of Paris 
where they could be found, and there was always sure to be in them, 
always and ever that perfect sense of all that is melodic in the 
universe. 


| do not know much of his early career as an artist. | have read 
passages from letters which he wrote not so long ago, in which he 
recounts with tenderness the dream life of his childhood, how he used 
to stand in the field for hours or lie quietly upon some cool hill 
shaded with young leaves, watching the clouds transforming themselves 
into wing shapes and flower shapes, staining his fancy with the magic 
of their delicate color and form--indeed, it would seem as if all 

things had for him been born somewhere in the clouds and had 
condescended to an earthward existence for a brief space, the better 
to show their rarity of grace for the interval. Although obviously 
rendered from the object, they were still-lifes which seemed to take 
on a kind of cloud life during the very process of his creation. They 
paid tribute to that simple and unaffected statement of his--"I have 
fashioned an art after myself." Neither do | know just how long he was 
the engraver and just how long he was the painter--it is evident 
everywhere that his line is the line of the fastidious artist on steel 

and stone. 


Beyond these excessively frail renderings of his, whether in oil or in 
pastel, | do not know him, but | am thinking always in the presence of 
them that he listened very attentively and with more than a common ear 
to the great masters in music, absorbing at every chance all that was 
in them for him. He had in his spirit the classical outline of music, 
with nothing directly revolutionary, no sign of what we call revolt 
other than the strict adherence to personal relationship, no other 
prejudice than the artist's reaction against all that is not really 

refined to art, with but one consuming ardor, and that to render with 
extreme tranquillity everything delicate and lovely in passing things. 
There is never anything in his pictures outside the conventional logic 
of beauty, and if they are at all times ineffably sweet, it is only 
because Redon himself was like them, joyfully living out the days 
because they were for him ineffably sweet, too. Most of all it is 

Redon who has rendered with exceptional elegance and extreme 
artistry, the fragment. 


It is in his pictures, replete with exquisiteness, that one finds the 

true analogy to lyric poetry. This lyricism makes them seem mostly 
Greek--often | have thought them Persian, sometimes again, Indian; 
certainly he learned something from the Chinese in their porcelains 
and in their embroidery. | am sure he has been fond of these outer 
influences, these Oriental suggestions which were for him the 
spiritual equivalent from the past for his spontaneous ideas, for he, 
too, had much of all this magic, as he had much of the hypnotic 
quality of jewelry and precious stones in all his so delicate 

pictures, firelike in their subtle brilliancy. They have always seemed 
to contain this suggestion for me: flowers that seemed to be much more 
the embodiment of jades, rubies, emeralds, and ambers, than just 
flowers from the common garden. His flamelike touches have always held 
this preciousness: notations rather for the courtly robe or diadem 
than just drawings. All this gift of goldsmithery comes as one would 
expect, quite naturally, from his powers as an engraver, in which art 
he held a first place in his time and was the master of the younger 
school, especially in Belgium and Germany. Of all the painters of this 
time it is certain he was first among them essaying to picture the 
jewelled loveliness of nature; it is most evident in La Touche who was 
in no way averse to Renoir either, but Redon has created this touch 
for himself and it is the touch of the virtuoso. Perhaps it would have 
been well if Moreau, who had a sicker love of this type of expression, 
had followed Redon more closely, as he might then have added a little 
more lustre to these very dead literary failures of his. 


| cannot now say who else beside Ferdinand Khnopff has been influenced 
greatly by him, but | do know that he was beloved by the more modern 
men, that he was revered by all regardless of theories or tenets, for 
there is in existence somewhere in Paris a volume of letters and 
testimonials celebrating some anniversary of Redon in proof of it. And 
| think that--regardless of ideas--the artist must always find him 
sympathetic, if for no other reason than that he was the essence of 
refinement, of delicacy, and of taste. When | think of Redon | think 

of Shelley a little, "he is dusty with tumbling about among the 

stars," and | think somewhat, too, of some phrases in Debussy and his 
unearthly school of musicians, for if we are among those who admire 
sturdier things in art we can still love the fine gift of purity. And 

of all gifts Redon has that, certainly. 


His art holds, too, something of that breathlessness among the trees 
one finds in Watteau and in Lancret, maybe more akin to Lancret, for 
he, also, was more a depicter of the ephemeral. We think of Redon as 


among those who transvaluate all earthly sensations in terms of a 
purer element. We think of him as living with his head among the 
mists, alert for all those sudden bursts of light which fleck here and 
there forgotten or unseen places, making them live with a new 
resplendency, full of new revealment, perfect with wonder. Happily we 
find in him a hatred of description and of illustration, we find these 
pictures to be illuminations from rich pages not observed by the 
common eye, decorations out of a world the like of which has been but 
too seldom seen by those who aspire to vision. _Chansons sans paroles_ 
are they, ringing clearly and flawlessly to the eye as do those songs 

of Verlaine (with whom he has also some relationship) to the 
well-attuned ear. 


He was the master of the nuance, and the nuance was his lyricism, his 
special gift, his genius. He knew perfectly the true vibration of note 
to note, and how few are they whose esthetic emotions are built upon 
the strictly poetic basis, who escape the world-old pull towards 
description and illustration. How few, indeed, among those of the 
materialistic vision escape this. But for Redon there was but one 
world, and that a world of imperceptible light on all things visible, 
with always a kind of song of adoration upon his lips, as it were, 
obsessed with reverence and child wonder toward every least and 
greatest thing, and it was in these portrayals of least things that he 
exposed their naked loveliness as among the greatest. Never did Redon 
seek for the miniature; he knew merely that the part is the 
representation of the whole, that the perfect fragment is a true 
representative of beauty, and that the vision of some fair hand or 
some fair eye is sure to be the epitome of all that is lovely in the 
individual. 


We have as a result of this almost religious devotion of Redon's, the 
fairest type of the expression of that element which is the eye's 
equivalent for melodious sound. In his pictures he perpetuated his 
belief in the unfailing harmony in things. Either all things were 

lovely in his eye, or they are made beautiful by thinking beautifully 
of them. That was the only logic in Redon's painting. He questioned 
nothing; he saw the spiritual import of every object on which his eye 
rested. No one shall go to Redon for any kind of intellectual 
departure or for any highly specialized theory--it is only too evident 
from his work that he had none in mind. He had, | think, a definite 
belief in the theosophic principle of aura, in that element of 
emanation which would seem sometimes to surround delicate objects 
touched with the suffusion of soft light. For him all things seemed 
"possessed" by some colorful presence which they themselves could in 


no way be conscious of, somewhat the same sort of radiance which 
floods the features of some beauteous person and creates a presence 
there which the person is not even conscious of, the imaginative 
reality, in other words, existing either within or without everything 
the eye beholds. For him the very air which hovered about all things 
seemed to have, as well, the presence of color not usually seen of 
men, and it was this emanation or presence which formed the living 
quality of his backgrounds in which those wondrous flowery heads and 
hands and wings had their being, through which those dusty wings of 
most unearthly butterflies or moths hurry so feverishly. He has given 
us a happy suggestion of the reality of spiritual spaces and the way 
that these fluttering bodies which are little more than spirit 
themselves have enjoyed a beauteous life. He was Keats-like in his 
appreciation of perfect loveliness, like Shelley in his passionate 

desire to transform all local beauty into universal terms. 


No one will quarrel with Redon on account of what is not in him. What 
we do find in him is the poetry of a quiet, sweet nature in quest 
always of perfect beauty, longing to make permanent by means of a rare 
and graceful art some of those fragments which have given him his 
private and personal clue to the wonders of the moment, creating a 
personal art by being himself a rare and lovely person. He remains for 
us one of the finest of artists, who has reverted those whisperings 
from the great world of visual melody in which he lived. It was with 
these exquisite fragments that he adorned the states of his own soul 
in order that he might present them as artist in tangible art form. We 
are grateful for his lyricism and for his exquisite goldsmithery. 

After viewing his delicately beautiful pictures, objects take on a new 
poetic wonder. 








SCHOOL DAYS AT RICHMOND AND RUGBY. 


Project Gutenberg's Lewis Carroll in Wonderland and at Home, by Belle Moses 


With the removal to Croft, Mr. Dodgson was brought more and more into 
prominence; he was appointed examing chaplain to the Bishop of Ripon, and 
finally he was made Archdeacon of Richmond and one of the Canons of Ripon 
Cathedral. 


The Grammar School at Richmond was well known in that section of England. 
It was under the rule of a certain Mr. Tate, whose father, Dr. Tate, had 


made the school famous some years before, and it was there that our Boy 
had his first taste of school life. 


Holidays in those days were not arranged as they are now, for one of the 
first letters of Charles, sent home from Richmond, was dated August 5th; 
so it is probable that the term began in midsummer. This special letter 
was written to his two eldest sisters and gives an excellent picture of 
those first days, when as a "new boy" he suffered at the hands of his 
schoolmates. As advanced as he was in Latin and Greek and mathematics, 
this letter, for a twelve-year-old boy, does not show any remarkable 
progress in English. The spelling was precise and correct, but the 
punctuation was peculiar, to say the least. 


Still his description of the school life, when one overcame the presence 

of commas and the absence of periods, presented a vivid picture to the 

mind. He tells of the funny tricks the boys played upon him because he was 
a "new boy.” One was called "King of the Cobblers." He was told to sit on 

the ground while the boys gathered around him and to say "Go to work"; 
immediately they all fell upon him, and kicked and knocked him about 

pretty roughly. Another trick was "The Red Lion," and was played in the 
churchyard; they made a mark on a tombstone and one of the boys ran toward 
it with his finger pointed and eyes shut, trying to see how near he could 

get to the mark. When _his_ turn came, and he walked toward the tombstone, 
some boy who stood ready beside it, had his mouth open to bite the 
outstretched finger on its way to the mark. He closes his letter by 

stating three uncomfortable things connected with his arrival--the loss of 
his toothbrush and his failure to clean his teeth for several days in 
consequence; his inability to find his blotting-paper, and his lack of a 
shoe-horn. 


The games the Richmond boys played--football, wrestling, leapfrog and 
fighting--he slurred over contemptuously, they held no attraction for him. 


A schoolboy or girl of the present day can have no idea of the discomforts 
of school life in Charles Dodgson's time, and the boy whose gentle 
manners were the result of sweet home influence and association with 
girls, found the rough ways of the English schoolboy a constant trial. 
Strong and active as he was, he was always up in arms for those weaker and 
smaller than himself. Bullying enraged him, and distasteful as it was, he 
soon learned the art of using his fists for the protection of himself and 
others. These were the school-days of _Nicholas Nickleby_, _David 
Copperfield_, and _Little Paul Dombey_. Of course, all schoolmasters were 
not like _Squeers_ or _Creakle_, nor all schoolmasters' wives like _Mrs. 
Squeers_, nor indeed all schools like Dotheboys' Hall or Salem Hall, or 


_Dr. Blimber's_ cramming establishment, but many of the inconveniences 
were certainly prominent in the best schools. 


Flogging was considered the surest road to knowledge; kind, honest, 
liberal-minded teachers kept a birch-rod and a ferrule within gripping 
distance, and the average schoolboy thus treated like a little beast, 

could be pardoned for behaving like one. In spring or summer the big, 
bare, comfortless schoolhouses were all very well, but when the days grew 
chill, the small boy shivered on his hard bench in his draughty corner, 
and in winter time the scarcity of fires was trying to ordinary flesh and 
blood. The poor unfortunate who rose at six, and had to fetch and carry 
his own water from an outdoor pump, or if he had taken the precaution to 
draw it the night before, had found it frozen in his pitcher, was not to 

be blamed if washing was merely a figure of speech. 


Mr. and Mrs. Tate were most considerate to their boys, and Richmond was a 
model school of its class. Charles loved his "kind old schoolmaster" as he 
called him, and he was not alone in this feeling, for Mr. Tate's influence 
over the boys was maintained through the affection and respect they had 
for him. Of course he let them "fight it out" among themselves according 

to the boy-nature; but the earnest little fellow with the grave face and 

the eager, questioning eyes, attracted him greatly, and he began to study 
him in his keen, kind way, finding much to admire and praise in the 

letters which he wrote to his father, and predicting for him a bright 

career. Admitting that he had found young Dodgson superior to other boys, 
he wisely suggested that he should never know this fact, but should learn 
to love excellence for its own sake, and not for the sake of excelling. 


Charles made quite a name for himself during those first school days. 
Mathematics still fascinated him and Latin grew to be second nature; he 
stood finely in both, and while at Richmond he developed another taste, 

the love of composition, often contributing to the school magazine. The 
special story recorded was called "The Unknown One," but doubtless many a 
rhyme and jingle which could be traced to him found its way into this same 
little magazine, not forgetting odd sketches which he began to do ata 

very early age. They were all rough, for the most part grotesque, but full 

of simple fun and humor, for the quiet studious schoolboy loved a joke. 


Charles stayed at the Richmond school for three years; then he took the 
next step in an English boy's life, he entered Rugby, one of the great 
public schools. 


In America, a public school is a school for the people, where free 
instruction is given to all alike; but the English public school is 


another thing. It is a school for gentlemen's sons, where tuition fees are 
far from small, and "extras" mount up on the yearly bills. 


Rugby had become a very celebrated school when the great Dr. Arnold was 
Head-Master. Up to that time it was neither so well known nor so popular 

as Eton, but Dr. Arnold had governed it so vigorously that his hand was 

felt long after his untimely death, which occurred just four years before 
Charles was ready to enter the school. The Head-Master at that time was, 
strangely enough, named Tait, spelt a little differently from the Richmond 
schoolmaster. Dr. Tait, who afterwards became Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was a most capable man, who governed the school for two of the three years 
that our Boy was a pupil. The last year, Dr. Goulburn was Head-Master. 


Charles found Rugby a great change from the quiet of Richmond. He went up 
in February of 1846, the beginning of the second term, when football was 

in full swing. The teams practiced on the broad open campus known as 
"Big-side," and a "new boy" could only look on and applaud the great 
creatures who led the game. Rugby was swarming with boys-—-three hundred at 
least--from small fourteen-year-olders of the lowest "form," or class, to 
those of eighteen or twenty of the fifth and sixth, the highest forms. 

They treated little Dodgson in their big, burly, schoolboy fashion, hazed 

him to their hearts' content when he first entered, shrugging their 

shoulders good-naturedly over his love of study, in preference to the 

great games of cricket and football. 


To have a fair glimpse of our Boy's life at this period, some little idea 

of Rugby and its surroundings might serve as a guide. Those who visit the 
school to-day, with its pile of modern, convenient, and ugly architecture, 
have no conception of what it was over sixty years ago, and even in 1846 
it bore no resemblance to the original school founded by one Lawrence 
Sheriffe, "citizen and grocer of London" during the reign of Henry VIII. 

To begin with, it is situated in Shakespeare's own country, Warwickshire 
on the Avon River, and that in itself was enough to rouse the interest of 
any musing, bookish boy like Charles Dodgson. 


From "Tom Brown's School Days," that ever popular book by Thomas Hughes, 
we may perhaps understand the feelings of the "new boy" just passing 
through the big, imposing school gates, with the oriel window above, and 
entering historic Rugby. 


What first struck his view was the great school field or "close" as they 
called it, with its famous elms, and next, "the long line of gray 

buildings, beginning with the chapel and ending with the schoolhouse, the 
residence of the Head-Master where the great flag was lazily waving from 


the highest round tower." 


As we follow _Tom Brown_ through _his_ first day, we can imagine our Boy's 
sensations when he found himself in this howling wilderness of boys. The 
eye of a boy is as keen as that of a girl regarding dress, and before _Tom 
Brown_ was allowed to enter Rugby gates he was taken into the town and 
provided with a cat-skin cap, at seven and sixpence. 

"You see,' said his friend as they strolled up toward the school gates, 

in explanation of his conduct, 'a great deal depends on how a fellow cuts 
up at first. If he's got nothing odd about him and answers 
straightforward, and holds his head up, he gets on.” 


Having passed the gates, _Tom_ was taken first to the matron's room, to 
deliver up his trunk key, then on a tour of inspection through the 
schoolhouse hall which opened into the quadrangle. This was "a great room, 
thirty feet long and eighteen high or thereabouts, with two great tables 
running the whole length, and two large fireplaces at the side with 

blazing fires in them." 


This hall led into long dark passages with a fire at the end of each, and 
this was the hallway upon which the studies opened. 


Now, to Charles Dodgson as well as to _Tom Brown_, a study conjured up 
untold luxury; it was in truth a "Rugby boy's citadel" usually six feet 

long and four feet broad. It was rather a gloomy light which came in 
through the bars and grating of the one window, but these precautions had 
to be taken with the studies on the ground floor, to keep the small boys 
from slipping out after "lock-up" time. 


Under the window was usually a wooden table covered with green baize, a 
three-legged stool, a cupboard, and nails for hat and coat. The rest of 

the furnishings included "a plain flat-bottom candlestick with iron 
extinguisher and snuffers, a wooden candle-box, a staff-handle brush, 
leaden ink-pot, basin and bottle for washing the hands, and a saucer or 
gallipot for soap." There was always a cotton curtain or a blind before 

the window. For such a mansion the Rugby schoolboy paid from ten to 
fifteen shillings a year, and the tenant bought his own furniture. _Tom 
Brown_ had a "hard-seated sofa covered with red stuff," big enough to hold 
two in a "tight squeeze," and he had, besides, a good, stout, wooden 

chair. Those boys who had looking-glasses in their rooms were able to comb 
their own locks, those who were not so fortunate went to what was known 
as the "combing-house" and had it done for them. 


Unfortunately there are recorded very few details of these school-days at 
Rugby. We can only conjecture, from our knowledge of the boy and his 
studious ways, that Charles Dodgson's study was his castle, his home, and 
freehold while he was in the school. He drew around him a circle of 
friends, for the somewhat sober lad had the gift of talking, and could be 
jolly and entertaining when he liked. 


The chapel at Rugby was an unpretentious Gothic building, very imposing 
and solemn to little Dodgson, who had been brought up in a most 
reverential way, but the Rugbeans viewed it in another light. _Tom 
Brown's_ chosen chum explained it to him in this wise: 


"That's the chapel you see, and there just behind it is the place for 
fights; it's most out of the way for masters, who all live on the other 
side and don't come by here after first lesson or callings-over. That's 
when the fights come off." 


All this must have shocked the simple, law-abiding son of a clergyman. It 
took from four to six years to tame the average Rugby boy, but little 
Charles needed no discipline; he was not a "goody-goody" boy, he simply 
had a natural aversion to rough games and sports. He liked to keep a whole 
skin, and his mind clear for his studies; he was fond of tramping through 
the woods, or fishing along the banks of the pretty, winding Avon, or 
rowing up and down the river, or lying on some grassy slope, still weaving 
the many odd fancies which grew into clearer shape as the years passed. 
The boys at Rugby did not know he was a genius, he did not know it 
himself, happy little lad, just a bit quiet and old-fashioned, for the 

noisy, blustering life about him. In fact, strange as it may seem, Charles 
Dodgson was never really a little boy until he was quite grown up. 


He easily fell in with the routine of the school, but discipline, even as 

late as 1846, was hard to maintain. The Head-Master had his hands full; 
there were six under-masters--one for each form--and special tutors for 
the boys who required them, and from the fifth and sixth forms, certain 
monitors were selected called "preposters," who were supposed to preserve 
order among the lower forms. In reality they bullied the smaller boys, for 
the system of fagging was much abused in those days, and the poor little 
fags had to be bootblacks, water-carriers, and general servants to very 
hard task-masters, while the "preposter" had little thought of doing any 
service for the service he exacted; in fact the unfortunate fag had to 
submit in silence to any indignity inflicted by an older boy, for if by 
chance a report of such doings came to the ears of the Head-Master or his 
associates, the talebearer was "sent to Coventry," in other words, he was 
shunned and left to himself by all his companions. 


Injustice like this made little Dodgson's blood boil; he submitted of 
course with the other small boys, but he always had a peculiar distaste 
for the life at Rugby. He owned several years later that none of the 
studying at Rugby was done from real love of it, and he specially bewailed 
the time he lost in writing out impositions, and he further confessed that 
under no consideration would he live over those three years again. 


These "impositions” were the hundreds of lines of Latin or Greek which the 
boys had to copy out with their own hands, for the most trifling 
offenses—-a weary and hopeless waste of time, with little good 
accomplished. 


In spite of many drawbacks, he got on finely with his work, seldom 
returning home for the various holidays without one or more prizes, and we 
cannot believe that he was quite outside of all the fun and frolic of a 
Rugby schoolboy's life. For instance, we may be sure that he went bravely 
through that terrible ordeal for the newcomer, called "singing in Hall." 
"Each new boy," we are told, "was mounted in turn upon a table, a candle 
in each hand, and told to sing a song. If he made a false note, a violent 
hiss followed, and during the performance pellets and crusts of bread were 
thrown at boy or candles, often knocking them out of his hands and 
covering him with tallow. The singing over, he descended and pledged the 
house in a bumper of salt and water, stirred by a tallow candle. He was 
then free of the house and retired to his room, feeling very 
uncomfortable." 


"On the night after 'new boys' night' there was chorus singing, in which 
solos and quartets of all sorts were sung, especially old Rugby's 
favorites such as: 

“It's my delight, on a shiny night 
In the season of the year,’ 


and the proceedings always wound up with 'God save the Queen.” 


Guy Fawkes’ Day was another well-known festival at Rugby. There were 
bonfires in the town, but they were never kindled until eight o'clock, 

which was "lock-up" time for Rugby school. The boys resented this as it 

was great fun and they were out of it, so each year there was a lively 
scrimmage between the Rugbeans and the town, the former bent on kindling 
the bonfires before "lock-up" time, the latter doing all they could to 

hold back the ever-pressing enemy. Victory shifted with the years, from 

one side to the other, but the boys had their fun all the same, which was 


over half the battle. 


Charles must have gone through Rugby with rapid strides, accomplishing in 
three years’ time what _Tom Brown_ did in eight, and when he left he had 
the proud distinction of being among the _very_ few who had never gone up 
a certain winding staircase leading, by a small door, into the Master's 
private presence, where the rod awaited the culprit, and a good heavy rod 

it was. 


During these years Dickens was doing his best work, and while at Rugby, 
Charles read "David Copperfield," which came out in numbers in the _Penny 
Magazine_. He was specially interested in __Mrs. Gummidge_, that mournful, 
tearful lady, who was constantly bemoaning that she was “a lone lorn 
creetur," and that everything went "contrairy" with her. Dickens's humor 
touched a chord of sympathy in him, and if we go over in our minds, the 
weeping animals we know in "Alice in Wonderland" and "Through the 
Looking-Glass," we will find many excellent portraits of _Mrs. Gummidge_. 


He also read Macaulay's "History of England,” and from it was particularly 
struck by a passage describing the seven bishops who had signed the 
invitation to the Pretender. Bishop Compton, one of the seven, when 
accused by King James, and asked whether he or any of his ecclesiastical 
brethren had anything to do with it, replied: "| am fully persuaded, your 
Majesty, that there is not one of my brethren who is not innocent in the 
matter as myself." This tickled the boy's sense of humor. Those touches 
always appealed to him; as he grew older they took even a firmer hold upon 
him and he was quick to pluck a laugh from the heart of things. 


His life at Rugby was somewhat of a strain; with a brain beginning to teem 
with a thousand fairy fancies that the boys around him could not 
appreciate, he was forced to thrust them out of sight. He flung himself 
into his studies, coming out at examinations on top in mathematics, Latin, 
and divinity, and saving that other part of him for his sisters, when he 
went home for the holidays. 


Meantime he continued to write verses and stories and to draw clever 
caricatures. There is one of these drawings peculiarly Rugbean in 
character; it is supposed to be a scene in which four of his sisters are 
roughly handling a fifth, because she _would_ write to her brother when 
they wished to go to Halnaby and the Castle. This noble effort he signed 
"Rembrandt." 


The picture is really very funny. The five girls have very much the 
appearance of the marionettes he was fond of making, especially the 


unfortunate correspondent who has been pulled into a horizontal position 
by the stern sister. The whole story is told by the expression of the eyes 
and mouth of each, for the clever schoolboy had all the secrets of 
caricature, without quite enough genius in that direction to make him an 
artist. 


The Rugby days ended in glory; our Boy, no longer little Dodgson, but 

young Dodgson, came home loaded with honors. Mr. Mayor, his mathematical 
master, wrote to his father in 1848, that he had never had a more 

promising boy at his age, since he came to Rugby. Mr. Tait also wrote 
complimenting him most highly not only for his high standing in 
mathematics and divinity, but for his conduct while at Rugby, which was 

all that could be desired. 


We can now see the dawning of the two great loves of his life, but there 
was another love, which Rugby brought forth in all its beauty and 
strength, the love for girls. From that time he became their champion, 
their friend, and their comrade; whatever of youth and of boyhood was in 
his nature came out in brilliant flashes in their company. Boys, in his 
estimation, _had_ to be, of course--a necessary evil, to be wrestled with 
and subdued. But girls--God bless 'em! were girls; that was enough for 
young Dodgson to the end of the chapter. 








PRINCESS ROSETTA AND THE POP-CORN MAN. 
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THE PRINCESS ROSETTA. 


The Bee Festival was held on the sixteenth day of May; all the court 
went. The court-ladies wore green silk scarfs, long green floating 
plumes in their bonnets, and green satin petticoats embroidered with 
apple-blossoms. The court-gentlemen wore green velvet tunics with 
nose-gays in their buttonholes, and green silk hose. Their little 
pointed shoes were adorned with knots of flowers instead of buckles. 


As for the King himself, he wore a thick wreath of cherry and 


peach-blossoms instead of his crown, and carried a white thorn-branch 
instead of his scepter. His green velvet robe was trimmed with a 

border of blue and white violets instead of ermine. The Queen wore a 
garland of violets around her golden head, and the hem of her gown was 
thickly sown with primroses. 


But the little Princess Rosetta surpassed all the rest. Her little 

gown was completely woven of violets and other fine flowers. There was 
a very skillful seamstress in the court who knew how to do this kind 

of work, although no one except the Princess Rosetta was allowed to 
wear a flower-cloth gown to the Bee Festival. She wore also a little 
white violet cap, and two of her nurses carried her between them ina 
little basket lined with rose and apple-leaves. 


All the company, as they danced along, sang, or played on flutes, or 

rang little glass and silver bells. Nobody except the King and Queen 

rode. They rode cream-colored ponies, with silken ropes wound with 
flowers for bridle-reins. 


The Bee Festival was held in a beautiful park a mile distant from the 
city. The young grass there was green and velvety, and spangled 

all over with fallen apple and cherry and peach and plum and pear 
blossoms; for the park was set with fruit-trees in even rows. The blue 
sky showed between the pink and white branches, and the air was very 
sweet and loud with the humming of bees. The trees were all full of 
bees. There was something peculiar about the bees of this country; 
none of them had stings. 


When the court reached the park, they all tinkled their bells in time, 
whistled on their flutes, and sang a song which they always sang on 

these occasions. Then they played games and enjoyed themselves. They 
played hide-and-seek among the trees, and formed rings and danced. The 
bees flew around them, and seemed to know them. The little Princess, 
lying in her basket, crowed and laughed, and caught at them when they 
came humming over her face. Her nurses stood around her, and waved 
great fans of peacock-feathers, but that did not frighten the bees at 

all. 


The court's lunch was spread on a damask-cloth, in an open space 
between the trees. There were biscuits of wheaten flour, plates of 
honey-comb, and cream in tall glass ewers. That was the regulation 
lunch at the Bee Festival. The Bee Festival was nearly as old as the 
kingdom, and there was an ancient legend about it, which the Poet 
Laureate had put into an epic poem. The King had it in his royal 


library, printed in golden letters and bound in old gold plush. 


Centuries ago, so the legend ran, in the days of the very first 
monarch of the royal family of which this king was a member, there 
were no bees at all in the kingdom. Not a child in the whole country, 
not even the little princes and princesses in the palace, had ever 
tasted a bit of bread and honey. 


But, while there were no bees in this kingdom, one just across the 

river was swarming with them. That kingdom was governed by a king who 
was the tenth cousin of the first, and not very well disposed toward 

him. He had stationed lines of sentinels with ostrich-feather brooms 

on his bank of the river to keep the bees from flying over, and he 

would not export a single bee, nor one ounce of honey, although he had 
been offered immense sums. 


However, the inhabitants of this second country were so cruel and 
tormenting in their dispositions, and the children so teased the 

bees, which were stingless and could not defend themselves, that they 
rebelled. They stopped making honey, and one day they swarmed, and 
flew in a body across the river in spite of the frantic waving of the 
ostrich-feather brooms. 


The other King was overjoyed. He ordered beautiful hives to be built 
for them, and instituted a national festival in their honor, which 
ever since had been observed regularly on the sixteenth day of May. 


Up to this day there were no bees in the kingdom across the river. Not 
one would return to where its ancestors had been so hardly treated; 

here everybody was kind to them, and even paid them honor. The present 
King had established an order of the "Golden Bee." The Knights of the 
Golden Bee wore ribbons studded with golden bees on their breasts, and 
their watchword was a sort of a "buzz-z-z," like the humming of a bee. 
When they were in full regalia they wore also some curious wings made 
of gold wire and lace. The Knights of the Golden Bee comprised the 

finest nobles of the court. 


In addition to them were the "Bee Guards." They were the King's own 
body-guards. Their uniform was white with green cuffs and collar and 
facings. On the green were swarms of embroidered bees. They carried a 
banner of green silk worked with bees and roses. 


So the bee might fairly have been considered the national emblem of 
Romalia, for that was the name of the country. The first word which 


the children learned to spell in school was "b-e-e, bee," instead of 
"b-o-y, boy." The poorest citizen had a bush of roses and a bee-hive 
in his yard, and the people were very forlorn who could not have a bit 
of honey-comb at least once a day. The court preferred it to any other 
food. Indeed it was this particular Queen who was in the kitchen 
eating bread and honey, in the song. 


[IIlustration: A KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN BEE.] 


But to return to the Bee Festival, on this especial sixteenth of May. 

At sunset when the bees flew back to their hives for the last time 

with their loads of honey, the court also went home. They danced along 
in a splendid merry procession. The cream-colored ponies the King and 
Queen rode pranced lightly in advance, their slender hoofs keeping 
time to the flutes and the bells; and the gallants, leading the ladies 

by the tips of their dainty fingers, came after them with gay waltzing 
steps. The nurses who carried the Princess Rosetta held their heads 
high, and danced along as bravely as the others, waving their 
peacock-feather fans in their unoccupied hands. They bore the little 
Princess in her basket between them as lightly as a feather. Up and 
down she swung. When they first started she laughed and crowed; then 
she became very quiet. The nurses thought she was asleep. They had 
laid a little satin coverlet over her, and put a soft thick veil over 

her face, that the damp evening-air might not give her the croup. The 
Princess Rosetta was quite apt to have the croup. 


The nurses cast a glance down at the veil and satin coverlet which 

were so motionless. "Her Royal Highness is asleep," they whispered to 
each other with nods. The nurses were handsome young women, and they 
wore white lace caps, and beautiful long darned lace aprons. They 

swung the Princess's basket along so easily that finally one of them 
remarked upon it. 


"How very light her Royal Highness is," said she. 


"She weighs absolutely nothing at all," replied the other nurse who 
was carrying the Princess, "absolutely nothing at all." 


"Well, that is apt to be the case with such high-born infants,” said 
the first nurse. And they all waved their fans again in time to the 
music. 


When they reached the palace, the massive doors were thrown open, and 
the court passed in. The nurses bore the Princess Rosetta's basket up 


the grand marble stair, and carried it into the nursery. 


"We will lift her Royal Highness out very carefully, and possibly we 
can put her to bed without waking her," said the Head-nurse. 


But her Royal Highness's ladies-of-the-bed-chamber who were in waiting 
set up such screams of horror at her remark, that it was a wonder that 
the Princess did not awake directly. 


"O-h!" cried a lady-of-the-bed-chamber, "put her Royal Highness to 
bed, in defiance of all etiquette, before the Prima Donna of the court 
has sung her lullaby! Preposterous! Lift her out without waking her, 
indeed! This nurse should be dismissed from the court!" 


"O-h!" cried another lady, tossing her lovely head scornfully, and 
giving her silken train an indignant swish; "the idea of putting her 
Royal Highness to bed without the silver cup of posset, which | have 
here for her!" 


"And without taking her rose-water bath!" cried another, who was 
dabbling her lily fingers in a little ivory bath filled with 
rose-water. 


"And without being anointed with this Cream of Lilies!" cried one with 
a little ivory jar in her hand. 


"And without having every single one of her golden ringlets dressed 
with this pomade scented with violets and almonds!" cried one with a 
round porcelain box. 


"Or even having her curls brushed!" cried a lady as if she were 
fainting, and she brandished an ivory hair-brush set with turquoises. 


"| suppose,” remarked a lady who was very tall and majestic in her 
carriage, "that this nurse would not object to her Royal Highness 


being put to bed without--her nightgown, even!" 


And she held out the Princess's little embroidered nightgown, and 
gazed at the Head-nurse with an awful air. 


"| beg your pardon humbly, my Ladies," responded the Head-nurse 
meekly. Then she bent over the basket to lift out the Princess. 


Every one stood listening for her Royal Highness's pitiful scream 


when she should awake. The lady with the cup of posset held it in 
readiness, and the ladies with the Cream of Lilies, the violet and 
almond pomade and the ivory hair-brush looked anxious to begin their 
duties. The Prima Donna stood with her song in hand, and the first 
court fiddler had his bow raised all ready to play the accompaniment 
for her. Writing a fresh lullaby for the Princess every day, and 

setting it to music, were among the regular duties of the Poet 

Laureate and the first musical composer of the court. 


The Head-nurse with her eyes full of tears because of the reproaches 
she had received, reached down her arms and attempted to lift the 
Princess Rosetta--suddenly she turned very white, and tossed aside the 
veil and the satin coverlet. Then she gave a loud scream, and fell 

down in a faint. 


The ladies stared at one another. 


"What is the matter with the Head-nurse?" they asked. Then the second 
nurse stepped up to the basket and reached down to clasp the Princess 
Rosetta. Then she gave a loud scream, and fell down in a faint. 


The third nurse, trembling so she could scarcely stand, came next. 
After she had stooped over the basket, she also gave a loud scream and 
fainted. Then the fourth nurse stepped up, bent over the basket, and 
fainted. So all the Princess Rosetta's nurses lay fainting on the 

floor beside her basket. 


It was contrary to the rules of etiquette for any one except the 

nurses to approach nearer than five yards to her Royal Highness before 
she was taken from her basket. So they crowded together at that 
distance and craned their necks. 


"What can ail the nurses?” they whispered in terrified tones. They 
could not go near enough to the basket to see what the trouble was, 
and still it seemed very necessary that they should. 


"| wish | had a telescope," said the lady with the hair-brush. 
But there was none in the room, and it was contrary to the rules of 
etiquette for any person to leave it until the Princess was taken from 


the basket. 


There seemed to be no proper way out of the difficulty. Finally the 
first fiddler stood up with an air of resolution, and began unwinding 


the green silk sash from his waist. It was eleven yards long. He 
doubled it, and launched it at the basket, like a lasso. 


[IIlustration: THE PRINCESS WAS NOT IN THE BASKET!] 


"There is nothing in the code of etiquette to prevent the Princess 
approaching us before she is taken from her basket," he said bravely. 
All the ladies applauded. 


He threw the lasso very successfully. It went quite around the basket. 
Then he drew it gently over the five yards. They all crowded around, 
and looked into it. 


_The Princess was not in the basket!_ 


THE POP-CORN MAN. 


That night the whole kingdom was in a turmoil. The Bee Guards were 
called out, and patrolled the city, alarm-bells rung, signal fires 

burned, and everybody was out with a lantern. They searched every inch 
of the road to the park where the Bee Festival had been held, for it 

did seem at first as if the Princess had possibly been spilled out of 

the basket, although the nurses were confident that it was not so. So 
they searched carefully, and the nurses were in the meantime placed in 
custody. But nothing was found. The people held their lanterns low, 
and looked under every bush, and even poked aside the grasses, but 
they could not find the Princess on the road to the park. 


Then a regular force of detectives was organized, and the search 
continued day after day. Every house in the country was examined in 
every nook and corner. The cupboards even were all ransacked, and the 
bureau drawers. The King had a favorite book of philosophy, and one 
motto which he had learned in his youth recurred to him. It was this: 


"When a-seeking, seek in the unlikely places, as well as the likely; 
for no man can tell the road that lost things may prefer." 


So he ordered search to be made in unlikely as well as likely places, 
for the Princess; and it was carried so far that the people had all 
to turn their pockets inside out, and shake their shawls and 


table-cloths. But it was all of no use. Six months went by, and 

the Princess Rosetta had not been found. The King and Queen were 
broken-hearted. The Queen wept all day long, and her tears fell into 
her honey, until it was no longer sweet, and she could not eat it. The 
King sat by himself and had no heart for anything. 


[IIlustration: THE BEE GUARDS PATROLLED THE CITY.] 


But the four nurses were in nearly as much distress. Not only had they 
been very fond of the little Princess, and were grieving bitterly for 

her loss, but they had also a punishment to endure. They had been 
released from custody, because there was really no evidence against 
them, but in view of their possible carelessness, and in perpetual 
reminder of the loss of the Princess, a sentence had been passed upon 
them. They had been condemned to wear their bonnets the wrong way 
around, indoors and out, until the Princess should be found. So the 
poor nurses wept into the crowns of their bonnets. They had little 
peep-holes in the straw that they might see to get about, and they 
lifted up the capes in order to eat; but it was very trying. The 

nurses were all pretty young women too, and the Head-nurse who came of 
quite a distinguished family was to have been married soon. But how 
could she be a bride and wear a veil with her face in the crown of her 
bonnet? 


The Head-nurse was quite clever, and she thought about the Princess's 
disappearance, until finally her thoughts took shape. One day she put 
on her shawl--her bonnet was always on--and set out to call on the 
Baron Greenleaf. The Baron was an old man who was said to be versed 
in white magic, and lived in a stone tower with his servants and his 
house-keeper. 


When the Head-nurse came into the tower-yard, the dog began to bark; 
he was not used to seeing a woman with her face in the crown of her 
bonnet. He thought that her head must be on the wrong way, and that 
she was a monster, and had designs upon his master's property. So he 
barked and growled, and caught hold of her dress, and the Head-nurse 
screamed. The Baron himself came running downstairs, and opened the 
door. "Who is there?" cried he. 


But when he saw the woman with her bonnet on wrong he knew at once 
that she must be one of the Princess's nurses. So he ordered off the 
dog, and ushered the nurse into the tower. He led her into his study, 
and asked her to sit down. "Now, madam, what can | do for you?" he 
inquired quite politely. 


"Oh, my lord!" cried the Head-nurse in her muffled voice, "help me to 
find the Princess.” 


The Baron, who was a tall lean old man and wore a very large-figured 
dressing-gown trimmed with fur, frowned, and struck his fist down upon 
the table. "Help you to find the Princess!" he exclaimed; "don't you 
suppose | should find her on my own account if | could? | should 

have found her long before this if the idiots had not broken all my 
bottles, and crystals, and retorts, and mirrors, and spilled all the 

magic fluids, so that | cannot practice any white magic at all. The 

idea of looking for a princess in a bottle--that comes of pinning 

one's faith upon philosophy!" 


"Then you cannot find the Princess by white magic?” the Head-nurse 
asked timidly. 


The Baron pounded the table again. "Of course | cannot," he replied, 
"with all my magical utensils smashed in the search for her." 


The Head-nurse sighed pitifully. 


"| suppose that you do not like to go about with your face in the 
crown of your bonnet?" the Baron remarked in a harsh voice. 


The Head-nurse replied sadly that she did not. 
"It doesn't seem to me that | should mind it much,” said the Baron. 


The Head-nurse looked at his grim old face through the peep-holes in 
her bonnet-crown, and thought to herself that if she were no prettier 
than he, she should not mind much either, but she said nothing. 


Suddenly there was a knock at the tower-door. 


"Excuse me a moment,” said the Baron; "my housekeeper is deaf, and my 
other servants have gone out." And he ran down the tower-stair, his 
dressing-gown sweeping after him. 


Presently he returned, and there was a young man with him. This young 
man was as pretty as a girl, and he looked very young. His blue eyes 
were very sharp and bright, and he had rosy cheeks and fair curly 

hair. He was dressed very poorly, and around his shoulders were 
festooned strings of something that looked like fine white flowers, 


but it was in reality pop-corn. He carried a great basket of pop-corn, 
and bore a corn-popper over his shoulder. 


When he entered he bowed low to the Head-nurse; her bonnet did not 
seem to surprise him at all. "Would you like to buy some of my nice 
pop-corn, madam?" he asked. 


She curtesied. "Not to-day," she replied. 


But in reality she did not know what pop-corn was. She had never seen 
any, and neither had the Baron. That indeed was the reason why he had 
admitted the man--he was curious to see what he was carrying. "Is it 
good to eat?" he inquired. 


"Try it, my lord," answered the man. So the Baron put a pop-corn in 
his mouth and chewed it critically. "It is very good indeed," he 
declared. 


The man passed the basket to the Head-nurse, and she lifted the 
cape of her bonnet and put a pop-corn in her mouth, and nibbled it 
delicately. She also thought it very good. 


"But there is no use in discussing new articles of food when the 
kingdom is under the cloud that it is at present, and my retorts and 
crystals all smashed," said the Baron. 


"Why, what is the cloud, my lord?" inquired the Pop-corn man. Then the 
Baron told him the whole story. 


"Of course it is necromancy," remarked the Pop-corn man thoughtfully, 
when the Baron had finished. 


The Baron pounded on the table until it danced. "Necromancy!" he 
cried, "of course it's necromancy! Who but a necromancer could have 
made a child invisible, and stolen her away in the face and eyes of 
the whole court?" 


"Have you any idea where she is?" ask the Pop-corn man. 
The Baron stared at him in amazement. 
"Idea where she is?" he repeated scornfully. "You are just of a piece 


with the idiots who broke my mirrors to see if the Princess was not 
behind them! How should we have any idea where she is if she is lost, 


pray?" 


The Pop-corn man blushed, and looked frightened, but the Head-nurse 
spoke up quite bravely, although her voice was so muffled, and said 

that she really did have some idea of the Princess's whereabouts. She 
propounded her views which were quite plausible. It was her opinion 
that only an enemy of the King would have caused the Princess to be 
stolen, and as the King had only one enemy of whom anybody knew, and 
he was the King across the river, she thought the Princess must be 
there. 


"It seems very likely,” said the Baron after she had finished, "but if 
she is there it is hopeless. Our King could never conquer the other 


one, who has a much stronger army." 


"Do you know,” asked the Pop-corn man, "if they have ever had any 
pop-corn on the other side of the river?" 


"| don't think they have," replied the Baron. 
"Then," said the Pop-corn man, "I think | can free the Princess." 
"You!" cried the Baron scornfully. 


But the Pop-corn man said nothing more. He bowed low to the Baron and 
the Head-nurse, and left the tower. 


"The idea of his talking as he did," said the Baron. But the nurse was 
pinning her shawl, and she hurried out of the tower and overtook the 
Pop-corn man. 

"How are you going to manage it?" whispered she, touching his sleeve. 
The Pop-corn man started. "Oh, it's you?" he said. "Well, you wait a 
little, and you will see. Do you suppose you could find six little 

boys who would be willing to go over the river with me to-morrow?" 
"Would it be quite safe?" 

"Quite safe." 


"| have six little brothers who would go," said the Head-nurse. 


So it was arranged that the six little brothers should go across the 


river with the Pop-corn man; and the next morning they set out. They 
were all decorated with strings of Pop-corn, they carried baskets of 
pop-corn, and bore corn-poppers over their shoulders, and they crossed 
the river in a row boat. 


Once over the river they went about peddling pop-corn. The man sent 
the boys all over the city, but he himself went straight to the 
palace. 


He knocked at the palace—door, and the maid-servant came. "Is the King 
at home?" asked the Pop-corn man. 


The maid said he was, and the Pop-corn man asked to see him. Just then 
a baby cried. 


"What baby is that crying?" asked he. 


"A baby that was brought here at sunset, several months ago," replied 
the maid; and he knew at once that he had found the Princess. 


"Will you find out if | can see the King?" he said. 


"I'll see," answered the maid. And she went in to find the King. 
Pretty soon she returned and asked the Pop-corn man to step into the 
parlor, which he did, and soon the King came downstairs. 


[IIlustration: "YOU!" CRIED THE BARON SCORNFULLY.] 


The Pop-corn man displayed his wares, and the King tasted. He had 
never seen any pop-corn before, and he was both an epicure and a man 
of hobbies. "It is the nicest food that ever | tasted,” he declared, 

and he bought all the man's stock. 


"| can buy corn for you for seed, and | can order poppers enough to 
supply the city," suggested the Pop-corn man. 


"So do," cried the King. And he gave orders for seven ships’ cargoes 
of seed corn and fifty of poppers. "My people shall eat nothing else,” 
said the King, "and the whole kingdom shall be planted with it. | am 
satisfied that it is the best national food." 


That day the court dined on pop-corn, and as it was very light 
and unsatisfying, they had to eat a long time. They were all the 
after-noon dining. Right after dinner the King wrote out his royal 


decree that all the inhabitants should that year plant pop-corn 

instead of any other grain or any vegetable, and that as soon as the 
ships arrived they should make it their only article of food. For the 

King, when he had learned from the Pop-corn man that the corn needed 
to be not only ripe but well dried before it would pop, could not 

wait, but had ordered five hundred cargoes of pop-corn for immediate 
use. 


So as soon as the ships arrived the people began at once to pop corn 
and eat it. There was a sound of popping corn all over the city, and 

the people popped all day long. It was necessary that they should, 
because it took such a quantity to satisfy hunger, and when they were 
not popping they had to eat. People shook the poppers until their arms 
were tired, then gave them to others, and sat down to eat. Men, women 
and children popped. It was all that they could do, with the exception 
of planting the seed-corn, and then they were faint with hunger as 
they worked. The stores and schools were closed. In the palace the 
King and Queen themselves were obliged to pop in order to secure 
enough to eat, and the nobles and the court-ladies toiled and ate, 

day and night. But the little stolen Princess and the King's son, the 
little Prince, could not pop corn, for they were only babies. 


When the people across the river had been popping corn for about a 
month, the Pop-corn man went to the King of Romalia's palace, and 
sought an audience. He told him how he had discovered his daughter in 
the palace of the King across the river. 


The King of Romalia clasped his hands in despair. "| must make war," 
said he, "but my army is nothing to his." 


However, he at once went about making war. He ordered the swords to be 
cleaned with sand-paper until they shone, and new bullets to be cast. 
The Bee Guards were drilled every day, and the people could not sleep 

for the drums and the fifes. 


(Illustration: BOTH THE KING AND QUEEN WERE OBLIGED TO POP.] 


When everything was ready the King of Romalia and his army crossed 
the river and laid siege to the city. They had expected to have the 
passage of the river opposed, but not a foeman was stationed on the 
opposite bank. All the spears they could see were the waving green 
ones of pop-corn fields. They marched straight up to the city walls 
and laid siege. The inhabitants fought on the walls and in the 
gate-towers, but not very many could fight at a time, because they 


would have to stop and pop corn and eat. 


The defenders grew fewer and fewer, some were killed, and all of them 
were growing too tired and weak to fight. They could not eat enough 
pop-corn to give them strength and have any time left to fight. They 
filled their pockets and tried to eat pop-corn as they fought, but 

they could not manage that very well. 


On the third day the city surrendered with very little loss of life 

on either side, and the little Princess Rosetta was restored to her 
parents. There was great rejoicing all through Romalia; in the evening 
there was an illumination and a torch-light procession. The nurses 
marched with their bonnets on the right way, and the Knights of the 
Golden Bee were out in full regalia. 


The next day the Head-nurse was married, and the King gave her a farm 
and a dozen bee-hives for a wedding present, and the Queen a beautiful 
bridal bonnet trimmed with white plumes and hollyhocks. 


All the court, the Baron and the Pop-corn man went to the wedding, and 
wedding-cake and corn-balls were passed around. 


After the wedding the Pop-corn man went home. He lived in another 
country on the other side of a mountain. The King pressed him to take 
some reward. "| am puzzled," he said to the Pop-corn man, "to know 
what to offer you. The usual reward in such cases is the hand of the 
Princess in marriage, but Rosetta is not a year old. If there is 

anything else you can think of"-- 


The Pop-corn man kissed the King's hand and replied that there was 
nothing that he could think of except a little honey-comb. He should 
like to carry some to his mother. So the King gave him a great piece 

of honey-comb in a silver dish, and the Pop-corn man departed. 


He never came to Romalia again, but the Poet Laureate celebrated him 
in an epic poem, describing the loss of the Princess and the war 

for her rescue. The Princess was never stolen again--indeed the 
necromancer across the river who had kidnaped her was imprisoned for 
life on a diet of pop-corn which he popped himself. 


The King across the river became tired of pop-corn, as it had caused 
his defeat, and forbade his people to eat it. He paid tribute to the 
King of Romalia as long as he lived; but after his death, when his 
son, the young prince, came to reign, affairs were on a very pleasant 


footing between the two kingdoms. The new King was very different from 
his father, being generous and amiable, and beloved by every one. 
Indeed Rosetta, when she had grown to be a beautiful maiden, married 
him and went to live as a Queen where she had been a captive. 


And when Rosetta went across the river to live, the King, her father, 
gave her some bee-hives for a wedding present, and the bees thrived 
equally in both countries. All the difference in the honey was this: 

in Romalia the bees fed more on clover, and the honey tasted of 
clover: and in the country across the river on peppermint, and that 
honey tasted of peppermint. They always had both kinds at their Bee 
Festivals. 
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Ed. Jessie B. Rittenhouse 
Richard Cory. [Edwin Arlington Robinson] 


Whenever Richard Cory went down town, 
We people on the pavement looked at him: 
He was a gentleman from sole to crown, 
Clean favored, and imperially slim. 


And he was always quietly arrayed, 

And he was always human when he talked; 

But still he fluttered pulses when he said, 
"“Good-morning," and he glittered when he walked. 


And he was rich, -- yes, richer than a king, -- 
And admirably schooled in every grace: 

In fine, we thought that he was everything 

To make us wish that we were in his place. 


So on we worked, and waited for the light, 

And went without the meat, and cursed the bread; 
And Richard Cory, one calm summer night, 

Went home and put a bullet through his head. 


The Road not taken. [Robert Frost] 


Two roads diverged in a yellow wood, 
And sorry | could not travel both 

And be one traveler, long | stood 

And looked down one as far as | could 
To where it bent in the undergrowth; 


Then took the other, as just as fair, 
And having perhaps the better claim, 
Because it was grassy and wanted wear; 
Though as for that the passing there 
Had worn them really about the same, 


And both that morning equally lay 

In leaves no step had trodden black. 
Oh, | kept the first for another day! 
Yet knowing how way leads on to way, 
| doubted if | should ever come back. 


| shall be telling this with a sigh 
Somewhere ages and ages hence: 

Two roads diverged in a wood, and | -- 
| took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference. 








RESURRECTION 


The Project Gutenberg eBook, The Lonely Dancer and Other Poems, by Richard 
Le Gallienne 


Is it your face | see, your voice | hear? 
Your face, your voice, again after these years! 
O is your cheek once more against my cheek? 
And is this blessed rain, angel, your tears? 


You have come back,--how strange--out of the grave; 
Its dreams are in your eyes, and still there clings 
Dust of the grave on your vainglorious hair; 
And a mysterious rust is on these rings-- 


The ring we gave each other, that young night 
When the moon rose on our betrothal kiss; 

When the sun rose upon our wedding day, 
How wonderful it was to give you this! 


| dreamed you were a bird or a wild flower, 
Some changed lovely thing that was not you; 
Maybe, | said, she is the morning star, 
A radiance unfathomably far-- 


And now again you are so strangely near! 
Your face, your voice, again after these years! 
Is it your face | see, your voice | hear, 
And is this blessed rain, angel, your tears? 








TWO REALITIES. 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Burning Wheel, by Aldous Huxley 


A waggon passed with scarlet wheels 
And a yellow body, shining new. 
"Splendid!" said |. "How fine it feels 
To be alive, when beauty peels 
The grimy husk from life." And you 


Said, "Splendid!" and | thought you'd seen 
That waggon blazing down the street; 

But | looked and saw that your gaze had been 

On a child that was kicking an obscene 
Brown ordure with his feet. 


Our souls are elephants, thought I, 
Remote behind a prisoning grill, 
With trunks thrust out to peer and pry 
And pounce upon reality; 
And each at his own sweet will 


Seizes the bun that he likes best 
And passes over all the rest. 








THE RAFFLES RELICS 


The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Thief in the Night, by E. W. Hornung 


It was in one of the magazines for December, 1899, that an article 
appeared which afforded our minds a brief respite from the then 
consuming excitement of the war in South Africa. These were the days 
when Raffles really had white hair, and when he and | were nearing the 
end of our surreptitious second innings, as professional cracksmen of 
the deadliest dye. Piccadilly and the Albany knew us no more. But we 
still operated, as the spirit tempted us, from our latest and most 

idyllic base, on the borders of Ham Common. Recreation was our 
greatest want; and though we had both descended to the humble bicycle, 
a lot of reading was forced upon us in the winter evenings. Thus the 
war came as a boon to us both. It not only provided us with an honest 


interest in life, but gave point and zest to innumerable spins across 
Richmond Park, to the nearest paper shop; and it was from such an 
expedition that | returned with inflammatory matter unconnected with 
the war. The magazine was one of those that are read (and sold) by the 
million; the article was rudely illustrated on every other page. Its 
subject was the so-called Black Museum at Scotland Yard; and from the 
catchpenny text we first learned that the gruesome show was now 
enriched by a special and elaborate exhibit known as the Raffles Relics. 


"Bunny," said Raffles, "this is fame at last! It is no longer 

notoriety; it lifts one out of the ruck of robbers into the society of 
the big brass gods, whose little delinquencies are written in water by 
the finger of time. The Napoleon Relics we know, the Nelson Relics 
we've heard about, and here are mine!" 


"Which | wish to goodness we could see," | added, longingly. Next 
moment | was sorry | had spoken. Raffles was looking at me across the 
magazine. There was a smile on his lips that | knew too well, a light 

in his eyes that | had kindled. 


"What an excellent idea? he exclaimed, quite softly, as though working 
it out already in his brain. 


"| didn't mean it for one," | answered, "and no more do you.” 
"Certainly | do," said Raffles. "| was never more serious in my life." 
"You would march into Scotland Yard in broad daylight?" 


"In broad lime-light," he answered, studying the magazine again, "to 

set eyes on my own once more. Why here they all are, Bunny--you never 
told me there was an illustration. That's the chest you took to your 

bank with me inside, and those must be my own rope-ladder and things on 
top. They produce so badly in the baser magazines that it's impossible 

to swear to them; there's nothing for it but a visit of inspection." 


"Then you can pay it alone," said | grimly. "You may have altered, but 
they'd know me at a glance." 


"By all means, Bunny, if you'll get me the pass." 
"A pass?" | cried triumphantly. "Of course we should have to get one, 


and of course that puts an end to the whole idea. Who on earth would 
give a pass for this show, of all others, to an old prisoner like me?" 


Raffles addressed himself to the reading of the magazine with a shrug 
that showed some temper. 


"The fellow who wrote this article got one," said he shortly. "He got 

it from his editor, and you can get one from yours if you tried. But 

pray don't try, Bunny: it would be too terrible for you to risk a 

moment's embarrassment to gratify a mere whim of mine. And if | went 
instead of you and got spotted, which is so likely with this head of 

hair, and the general belief in my demise, the consequences to you 
would be too awful to contemplate! Don't contemplate them, my dear 
fellow. And do let me read my magazine.” 


Need | add that | set about the rash endeavor without further 
expostulation? | was used to such ebullitions from the altered Raffles 

of these later days, and | could well understand them. All the 
inconvenience of the new conditions fell on him. | had purged my known 
offences by imprisonment, whereas Raffles was merely supposed to have 
escaped punishment in death. The result was that | could rush in where 
Raffles feared to tread, and was his plenipotentiary in all honest 

dealings with the outer world. It could not but gall him to be so 
dependent upon me, and it was for me to minimize the humiliation by 
scrupulously avoiding the least semblance of an abuse of that power 
which | now had over him. Accordingly, though with much misgiving, | 
did his ticklish behest in Fleet Street, where, despite my past, | was 
already making a certain lowly footing for myself. Success followed as 

it will when one longs to fail; and one fine evening | returned to Ham 
Common with a card from the Convict Supervision Office, New Scotland 
Yard, which | treasure to this day. | am surprised to see that it was 
undated, and might still almost "Admit Bearer to see the Museum," to 
say nothing of the bearer's friends, since my editor's name "and party” 

is scrawled beneath the legend. 


"But he doesn't want to come,” as | explained to Raffles. "And it 
means that we can both go, if we both like." 


Raffles looked at me with a wry smile; he was in good enough humor now. 


"It would be rather dangerous, Bunny. If they spotted you, they might 
think of me." 


"But you say they'll never know you now." 


"| don't believe they will. | don't believe there's the slightest 


risk; but we shall soon see. I've set my heart on seeing, Bunny, but 
there's no earthly reason why | should drag you into it." 


"You do that when you present this card," | pointed out. "I shall hear 
of it fast enough if anything happens." 


"Then you may as well be there to see the fun?" 

"It will make no difference if the worst comes to the worst." 
"And the ticket is for a party, isn't it?” 

"It is." 

"It might even look peculiar if only one person made use of it?" 
"It might." 


"Then we're both going, Bunny! And | give you my word," cried Raffles, 
"that no real harm shall come of it. But you mustn't ask to see the 
Relics, and you mustn't take too much interest in them when you do see 
them. Leave the questioning to me: it really will be a chance of 

finding out whether they've any suspicion of one's resurrection at 
Scotland Yard. Still | think | can promise you a certain amount of 

fun, old fellow, as some little compensation for your pangs and fears?" 


The early afternoon was mild and hazy, and unlike winter but for the 
prematurely low sun struggling through the haze, as Raffles and | 
emerged from the nether regions at Westminster Bridge, and stood for 
one moment to admire the infirm silhouettes of Abbey and Houses in flat 
gray against a golden mist. Raffles murmured of Whistler and of Arthur 
Severn, and threw away a good Sullivan because the smoke would curl 
between him and the picture. It is perhaps the picture that | can now 
see clearest of all the set scenes of our lawless life. But at the 

time | was filled with gloomy speculation as to whether Raffles would 
keep his promise of providing an entirely harmless entertainment for my 
benefit at the Black Museum. 


We entered the forbidding precincts; we looked relentless officers in 
the face, and they almost yawned in ours as they directed us through 
swing doors and up stone stairs. There was something even sinister in 
the casual character of our reception. We had an arctic landing to 
ourselves for several minutes, which Raffles spent in an instinctive 
survey of the premises, while | cooled my heels before the portrait of 


a late commissioner. 


"Dear old gentleman!" exclaimed Raffles, joining me. "I have met him 
at dinner, and discussed my own case with him, in the old days. But we 
can't know too little about ourselves in the Black Museum, Bunny. | 
remember going to the old place in Whitehall, years ago, and being 
shown round by one of the tip-top 'tecs. And this may be another." 


But even | could see at a glance that there was nothing of the 

detective and everything of the clerk about the very young man who had 
joined us at last upon the landing. His collar was the tallest | have 

ever seen, and his face was as pallid as his collar. He carried a 

loose key, with which he unlocked a door a little way along the 

passage, and so ushered us into that dreadful repository which perhaps 
has fewer visitors than any other of equal interest in the world. The 
place was cold as the inviolate vault; blinds had to be drawn up, and 
glass cases uncovered, before we could see a thing except the row of 
murderers’ death-masks--the placid faces with the swollen necks—-that 
stood out on their shelves to give us ghostly greeting. 


"This fellow isn't formidable,” whispered Raffles, as the blinds went 
up; "still, we can't be too careful. My little lot are round the 

corner, in the sort of recess; don't look till we come to them in their 
turn." 


So we began at the beginning, with the glass case nearest the door; and 
in a moment | discovered that | knew far more about its contents than 
our pallid guide. He had some enthusiasm, but the most inaccurate 
smattering of his subject. He mixed up the first murderer with quite 
the wrong murder, and capped his mistake in the next breath with an 
intolerable libel on the very pearl of our particular tribe. 


"This revawlver," he began, "belonged to the celebrited burgular, 
Chawles Peace. These are his spectacles, that's his jimmy, and this 
here knife's the one that Chawley killed the policeman with." 


Now | like accuracy for its own sake, strive after it myself, and am 
sometimes guilty of forcing it upon others. So this was more than | 


could pass. 


"That's not quite right," | put in mildly. "He never made use of the 
knife.” 


The young clerk twisted his head round in its vase of starch. 


"Chawley Peace killed two policemen,” said he. 


"No, he didn't; only one of them was a policeman; and he never killed 
anybody with a knife." 


The clerk took the correction like a lamb. | could not have refrained 
from making it, to save my skin. But Raffles rewarded me with as 
vicious a little kick as he could administer unobserved. "Who was 
Charles Peace?" he inquired, with the bland effrontery of any judge 
upon the bench. 


The clerk's reply came pat and unexpected. "The greatest burgular we 
ever had," said he, "till good old Raffles knocked him out!" 


"The greatest of the pre-Raffleites," the master murmured, as we passed 
on to the safer memorials of mere murder. There were misshapen bullets 
and stained knives that had taken human life; there were lithe, lean 

ropes which had retaliated after the live letter of the Mosaic law. 

There was one bristling broadside of revolvers under the longest shelf 

of closed eyes and swollen throats. There were festoons of 
rope-ladders--none so ingenious as ours--and then at last there was 
something that the clerk knew all about. It was a small tin 

cigarette-box, and the name upon the gaudy wrapper was not the name of 
Sullivan. Yet Raffles and | knew even more about this exhibit than the 
clerk. 


"There, now," said our guide, "you'll never guess the history of that! 
I'll give you twenty guesses, and the twentieth will be no nearer than 
the first." 


"I'm sure of it, my good fellow," rejoined Raffles, a discreet twinkle 
in his eye. "Tell us about it, to save time." 


And he opened, as he spoke, his own old twenty-five tin of purely 
popular cigarettes; there were a few in it still, but between the 

cigarettes were jammed lumps of sugar wadded with cotton-wool. | saw 
Raffles weighing the lot in his hand with subtle satisfaction. But the 
clerk saw merely the mystification which he desired to create. 


"| thought that'd beat you, sir," said he. "It was an American dodge. 
Two smart Yankees got a jeweller to take a lot of stuff to a private 
room at Keliner's, where they were dining, for them to choose from. 
When it came to paying, there was some bother about a remittance; but 


they soon made that all right, for they were far too clever to suggest 
taking away what they'd chosen but couldn't pay for. No, all they 
wanted was that what they'd chosen might be locked up in the safe and 
considered theirs until their money came for them to pay for it. All 
they asked was to seal the stuff up in something; the jeweller was to 
take it away and not meddle with it, nor yet break the seals, for a 

week or two. It seemed a fair enough thing, now, didn't it, sir?" 


"Eminently fair," said Raffles sententiously. 


"So the jeweller thought," crowed the clerk. "You see, it wasn't as if 
the Yanks had chosen out the half of what he'd brought on appro.; 
they'd gone slow on purpose, and they'd paid for all they could on the 
nail, just for a blind. Well, | suppose you can guess what happened in 
the end? The jeweller never heard of those Americans again; and these 
few cigarettes and lumps of sugar were all he found." 


"Duplicate boxes? | cried, perhaps a thought too promptly. 


"Duplicate boxes!" murmured Raffles, as profoundly impressed as a 
second Mr. Pickwick. 


"Duplicate boxes!" echoed the triumphant clerk. "Artful beggars, these 
Americans, sir! You've got to crawss the 'Erring Pond to learn a trick 
worth one o' that?" 


"| suppose so," assented the grave gentleman wit the silver hair. 
"Unless," he added, as if suddenly inspired, “unless it was that man 
Raffles." 


"It couldn't 've bin," jerked the clerk from his conning-tower of a 
collar. "He'd gone to Davy Jones long before." 


"Are you sure?” asked Raffles. "Was his body ever found?" 


"Found and buried," replied our imaginative friend. "Malter, | think 
it was; or it may have been Giberaltar. | forget which." 


"Besides," | put in, rather annoyed at all this wilful work, yet not 
indisposed to make a late contribution--"besides, Raffles would never 
have smoked those cigarettes. There was only one brand for him. It 
was--let me see--" 


"Sullivans?" cried the clerk, right for once. "It's all a matter of 


‘abit," he went on, as he replaced the twenty-five tin box with the 
vulgar wrapper. "I tried them once, and | didn't like 'em myself. 
It's all a question of taste. Now, if you want a good smoke, and 
cheaper, give me a Golden Gem at quarter of the price." 


"What we really do want," remarked Raffles mildly, "is to see something 
else as clever as that last." 


"Then come this way," said the clerk, and led us into a recess almost 
monopolized by the iron-clamped chest of thrilling memory, now a mere 
platform for the collection of mysterious objects under a dust-sheet on 
the lid. "These," he continued, unveiling them with an air, "are the 
Raffles Relics, taken from his rooms in the Albany after his death and 
burial, and the most complete set we've got. That's his centre-bit, 

and this is the bottle of rock-oil he's supposed to have kept dipping 

it in to prevent making a noise. Here's the revawlver he used when he 
shot at a gentleman on the roof down Horsham way; it was afterward 
taken from him on the P. & O. boat before he jumped overboard." 


| could not help saying | understood that Raffles had never shot at 
anybody. | was standing with my back to the nearest window, my hat 
jammed over my brows and my overcoat collar up to my ears. 


"That's the only time we know about," the clerk admitted; "and it 
couldn't be brought 'ome, or his precious pal would have got more than 
he did. This empty cawtridge is the one he ‘id the Emperor's pearl in, 
on the Peninsular and Orient. These gimlets and wedges were what he 
used for fixin' doors. This is his rope-ladder, with the telescope 
walking-stick he used to hook it up with; he's said to have ‘ad it with 
him the night he dined with the Earl of Thornaby, and robbed the house 
before dinner. That's his life-preserver; but no one can make out what 
this little thick velvet bag's for, with the two holes and the elawstic 
round each. Perhaps you can give a guess, sir?" 


Raffles had taken up the bag that he had invented for the noiseless 
filing of keys. Now he handled it as though it were a tobacco-pouch, 
putting in finger and thumb, and shrugging over the puzzle with a 
delicious face; nevertheless, he showed me a few grains of steel filing 
as the result of his investigations, and murmured in my ear, "These 
sweet police! |, for my part, could not but examine the life-preserver 
with which | had once smitten Raffles himself to the ground: actually, 
there was his blood upon it still; and seeing my horror, the clerk 
plunged into a characteristically garbled version of that incident 

also. It happened to have come to light among others at the Old 


Bailey, and perhaps had its share in promoting the quality of mercy 
which had undoubtedly been exercised on my behalf. But the present 
recital was unduly trying, and Raffles created a noble diversion by 
calling attention to an early photograph of himself, which may still 
hang on the wall over the historic chest, but which | had carefully 
ignored. It shows him in flannels, after some great feat upon the 
tented field. | am afraid there is a Sullivan between his lips, a look 

of lazy insolence in the half-shut eyes. | have since possessed myself 
of a copy, and it is not Raffles at his best; but the features are 
clean-cut and regular; and | often wish that | had lent it to the 

artistic gentlemen who have battered the statue out of all likeness to 
the man. 


"You wouldn't think it of him, would you?" quoth the clerk. "It makes 
you understand how no one ever did think it of him at the time.” 


The youth was looking full at Raffles, with the watery eyes of 
unsuspecting innocence. | itched to emulate the fine bravado of my 
friend. 


"You said he had a pal," | observed, sinking deeper into the collar of 
my coat. "Haven't you got a photograph of him?" 


The pale clerk gave such a sickly smile, | could have smacked some 
blood into his pasty face. 


"You mean Bunny?" said the familiar fellow. "No, sir, he'd be out of 
place; we've only room for real criminals here. Bunny was neither one 
thing nor the other. He could follow Raffles, but that's all he could 

do. He was no good on his own. Even when he put up the low-down job 
of robbing his old 'ome, it's believed he hadn't the 'eart to take the 

stuff away, and Raffles had to break in a second time for it. No, sir, 

we don't bother our heads about Bunny; we shall never hear no more of 
‘im. He was a harmless sort of rotter, if you awsk me." 


| had not asked him, and | was almost foaming under the respirator that 
| was making of my overcoat collar. | only hoped that Raffles would 
say something, and he did. 


"The only case | remember anything about," he remarked, tapping the 
clamped chest with his umbrella, "was this; and that time, at all 
events, the man outside must have had quite as much to do as the one 
inside. May | ask what you keep in it?" 


"Nothing, sir. 


"| imagined more relics inside. Hadn't he some dodge of getting in and 
out without opening the lid?" 


"Of putting his head out, you mean," returned the clerk, whose 
knowledge of Raffles and his Relics was really most comprehensive on 
the whole. He moved some of the minor memorials and with his penknife 
raised the trap-door in the lid. 


"Only a skylight,” remarked Raffles, deliciously unimpressed. 


"Why, what else did you expect?" asked the clerk, letting the trap—door 
down again, and looking sorry that he had taken so much trouble. 


"A backdoor, at least!" replied Raffles, with such a sly look at me 
that | had to turn aside to smile. It was the last time | smiled that 
day. 


The door had opened as | turned, and an unmistakable detective had 
entered with two more sight-seers like ourselves. He wore the hard, 
round hat and the dark, thick overcoat which one knows at a glance as 
the uniform of his grade; and for one awful moment his steely eye was 
upon us in a flash of cold inquiry. Then the clerk emerged from the 
recess devoted to the Raffles Relics, and the alarming interloper 
conducted his party to the window opposite the door. 


"Inspector Druce,” the clerk informed us in impressive whispers, "who 
had the Chalk Farm case in hand. He'd be the man for Raffles, if 
Raffles was alive to-day!" 


"I'm sure he would," was the grave reply. "I should be very sorry to 
have a man like that after me. But what a run there seems to be upon 
your Black Museum!" 


"There isn't reelly, sir," whispered the clerk. "We sometimes go weeks 
on end without having regular visitors like you two gentlemen. | think 
those are friends of the Inspector's, come to see the Chalk Farm 
photographs, that helped to hang his man. We've a lot of interesting 
photographs, sir, if you like to have a look at them." 


"If it won't take long," said Raffles, taking out his watch; and as the 
clerk left our side for an instant he gripped my arm. "This is a bit 
too hot," he whispered, "but we mustn't cut and run like rabbits. That 


might be fatal. Hide your face in the photographs, and leave 
everything to me. I'll have a train to catch as soon as ever | dare." 


| obeyed without a word, and with the less uneasiness as | had time to 
consider the situation. It even struck me that Raffles was for once 
inclined to exaggerate the undeniable risk that we ran by remaining in 
the same room with an officer whom both he and | knew only too well by 
name and repute. Raffles, after all, had aged and altered out of 
knowledge; but he had not lost the nerve that was equal to a far more 
direct encounter than was at all likely to be forced upon us. On the 
other hand, it was most improbable that a distinguished detective would 
know by sight an obscure delinquent like myself; besides, this one had 
come to the front since my day. Yet a risk it was, and | certainly did 

not smile as | bent over the album of horrors produced by our guide. | 
could still take an interest in the dreadful photographs of murderous 

and murdered men; they appealed to the morbid element in my nature; and 
it was doubtless with degenerate unction that | called Raffles's 

attention to a certain scene of notorious slaughter. There was no 
response. | looked round. There was no Raffles to respond. We had all 
three been examining the photographs at one of the windows; at another 
three newcomers were similarly engrossed; and without one word, or a 
single sound, Raffles had decamped behind all our backs. 


Fortunately the clerk was himself very busy gloating over the horrors 
of the album; before he looked round | had hidden my astonishment, but 
not my wrath, of which | had the instinctive sense to make no secret. 


"My friend's the most impatient man on earth!" | exclaimed. "He said 
he was going to catch a train, and now he's gone without a word!" 


"| never heard him," said the clerk, looking puzzled. 


"No more did |; but he did touch me on the shoulder," | lied, "and say 
something or other. | was too deep in this beastly book to pay much 
attention. He must have meant that he was off. Well, let him be off! 
| mean to see all that's to be seen." 


And in my nervous anxiety to allay any suspicions aroused by my 
companion's extraordinary behavior, | outstayed even the eminent 
detective and his friends, saw them examine the Raffles Relics, heard 
them discuss me under my own nose, and at last was alone with the 
anemic clerk. | put my hand in my pocket, and measured him with a 
sidelong eye. The tipping system is nothing less than a minor bane of 
my existence. Not that one is a grudging giver, but simply because in 


sO many cases it is so hard to know whom to tip and what to tip him. | 
know what it is to be the parting guest who has not parted freely 
enough, and that not from stinginess but the want of a fine instinct on 
the point. | made no mistake, however, in the case of the clerk, who 
accepted my pieces of silver without demur, and expressed a hope of 
seeing the article which | had assured him | was about to write. He 
has had some years to wait for it, but | flatter myself that these 
belated pages will occasion more interest than offense if they ever do 
meet those watery eyes. 


Twilight was falling when | reached the street; the sky behind St. 
Stephen's had flushed and blackened like an angry face; the lamps were 
lit, and under every one | was unreasonable enough to look for Raffles. 
Then | made foolishly sure that | should find him hanging about the 
station, and hung thereabouts myself until one Richmond train had gone 
without me. In the end | walked over the bridge to Waterloo, and took 
the first train to Teddington instead. That made a shorter walk of it, 

but | had to grope my way through a white fog from the river to Ham 
Common, and it was the hour of our cosy dinner when | reached our place 
of retirement. There was only a flicker of firelight on the blinds: | 

was the first to return after all. It was nearly four hours since 

Raffles had stolen away from my side in the ominous precincts of 
Scotland Yard. Where could he be? Our landlady wrung her hands over 
him; she had cooked a dinner after her favorite's heart, and | let it 

spoil before making one of the most melancholy meals of my life. 


Up to midnight there was no sign of him; but long before this time | 
had reassured our landlady with a voice and face that must have given 
my words the lie. | told her that Mr. Ralph (as she used to call him) 
had said something about going to the theatre; that | thought he had 
given up the idea, but | must have been mistaken, and should certainly 
sit up for him. The attentive soul brought in a plate of sandwiches 
before she retired; and | prepared to make a night of it in a chair by 
the sitting-room fire. Darkness and bed | could not face in my 
anxiety. In a way | felt as though duty and loyalty called me out into 
the winter's night; and yet whither should | turn to look for Raffles? 

| could think of but one place, and to seek him there would be to 
destroy myself without aiding him. It was my growing conviction that 
he had been recognized when leaving Scotland Yard, and either taken 
then and there, or else hunted into some new place of hiding. It would 
all be in the morning papers; and it was all his own fault. He had 
thrust his head into the lion's mouth, and the lion's jaws had snapped. 
Had he managed to withdraw his head in time? 


There was a bottle at my elbow, and that night | say deliberately that 
it was not my enemy but my friend. It procured me at last some 
surcease from my suspense. | fell fast asleep in my chair before the 
fire. The lamp was still burning, and the fire red, when | awoke; but 
| sat very stiff in the iron clutch of a wintry morning. Suddenly | 
slued round in my chair. And there was Raffles in a chair behind me, 
with the door open behind him, quietly taking off his boots. 


"Sorry to wake you, Bunny," said he. "I thought | was behaving like a 
mouse; but after a three hours’ tramp one's feet are all heels.” 


| did not get up and fall upon his neck. | sat back in my chair and 
blinked with bitterness upon his selfish insensibility. He should not 
know what | had been through on his account. 


"Walk out from town?" | inquired, as indifferently as though he were in 
the habit of doing so. 


"From Scotland Yard," he answered, stretching himself before the fire 
in his stocking soles. 


"Scotland Yard?" | echoed. "Then | was right; that's where you were 
all the time; and yet you managed to escape!" 


| had risen excitedly in my turn. 


"Of course | did,” replied Raffles. "Il never thought there would be 

much difficulty about that, but there was even less than | anticipated. 

| did once find myself on one side of a sort of counter, and an officer 
dozing at his desk at the other side. | thought it safest to wake him 

up and make inquiries about a mythical purse left in a phantom hansom 
outside the Carlton. And the way the fellow fired me out of that was 
another credit to the Metropolitan Police: it's only in the savage 
countries that they would have troubled to ask how one had got in." 


"And how did you?" | asked. "And in the Lord's name, Raffles, when and 
why?" 


Raffles looked down on me under raised eyebrows, as he stood with his 
coat tails to the dying fire. 


"How and when, Bunny, you know as well as | do," said he, cryptically. 
"And at last you shall hear the honest why and wherefore. | had more 
reasons for going to Scotland Yard, my dear fellow, than | had the face 


to tell you at the time." 


"| don't care why you went there!" | cried. "I want to know why you 
stayed, or went back, or whatever it was you may have done. | thought 
they had got you, and you had given them the slip!" 


Raffles smiled as he shook his head. 


"No, no, Bunny; | prolonged the visit, as | paid it, of my own accord. 
As for my reasons, they are far too many for me to tell you them all; 
they rather weighed upon me as | walked out; but you'll see them for 
yourself if you turn round." 


| was standing with my back to the chair in which | had been asleep; 
behind the chair was the round lodging-house table; and there, reposing 
on the cloth with the whiskey and sandwiches, was the whole collection 
of Raffles Relics which had occupied the lid of the silver-chest in the 
Black Museum at Scotland Yard! The chest alone was missing. There was 
the revolver that | had only once heard fired, and there the 

blood-stained life-preserver, brace-and-bit, bottle of rock-oil, velvet 
bag, rope-ladder, walking-stick, gimlets, wedges, and even the empty 
cartridge-case which had once concealed the gift of a civilized monarch 
to a potentate of color. 


"| was a real Father Christmas," said Raffles, "when | arrived. It's a 
pity you weren't awake to appreciate the scene. It was more edifying 
than the one | found. You never caught me asleep in my chair, Bunny!" 
He thought | had merely fallen asleep in my chair! He could not see 
that | had been sitting up for him all night long! The hint of a 
temperance homily, on top of all | had borne, and from Raffles of all 
mortal men, tried my temper to its last limit--but a flash of late 
enlightenment enabled me just to keep it. 

"Where did you hide?" | asked grimly. 

"At the Yard itself." 

"So | gather; but whereabouts at the Yard?" 


"Can you ask, Bunny?" 


"Lam asking." 


"It's where | once hid before." 

"You don't mean in the chest?" 

"| do." 

Our eyes met for a minute. 

"You may have ended up there," | conceded. "But where did you go first 
when you slipped out behind my back, and how the devil did you know 
where to go?" 

"| never did slip out,” said Raffles, "behind your back. | slipped in.” 
"Into the chest?" 

"Exactly." 

| burst out laughing in his face. 

"My dear fellow, | saw all these things on the lid just afterward. Not 
one of them was moved. | watched that detective show them to his 
friends." 

"And | heard him." 

"But not from the inside of the chest?" 

"From the inside of the chest, Bunny. Don't look like that--it's 

foolish. Try to recall a few words that went before, between the idiot 
in the collar and me. Don't you remember my asking him if there was 
anything in the chest?" 


"Yes." 


"One had to be sure it was empty, you see. Then | asked if there was a 
backdoor to the chest as well as a skylight." 


"| remember.” 


"| suppose you thought all that meant nothing?" 


"| didn't look for a meaning." 


"You wouldn't; it would never occur to you that | might want to find 

out whether anybody at the Yard had found out that there was something 
precisely in the nature of a sidedoor--it isn't a backdoor--to that 
chest. Well, there is one; there was one soon after | took the chest 
back from your rooms to mine, in the good old days. You push one of 
the handles down--which no one ever does--and the whole of that end 
opens like the front of a doll's house. | saw that was what | ought to 
have done at first: it's so much simpler than the trap at the top; and 
one likes to get a thing perfect for its own sake. Besides, the trick 

had not been spotted at the bank, and | thought | might bring it off 
again some day; meanwhile, in one's bedroom, with lots of things on 
top, what a port in a sudden squall!" 


| asked why | had never heard of the improvement before, not so much at 
the time it was made, but in these later days, when there were fewer 
secrets between us, and this one could avail him no more. But | did not 
put the question out of pique. | put it out of sheer obstinate 

incredulity. And Raffles looked at me without replying, until | read 

the explanation in his look. 


"| see," | said. "You used to get into it to hide from me!" 


"My dear Bunny, | am not always a very genial man," he answered; "but 
when you let me have a key of your rooms | could not very well refuse 
you one of mine, although | picked your pocket of it in the end. | 

will only say that when | had no wish to see you, Bunny, | must have 
been quite unfit for human society, and it was the act of a friend to 
deny you mine. | don't think it happened more than once or twice. You 
can afford to forgive a fellow after all these years? 


"That, yes," | replied bitterly; "but not this, Raffles.” 

"Why not? | really hadn't made up my mind to do what | did. | had 
merely thought of it. It was that smart officer in the same room that 
made me do it without thinking twice." 

"And we never even heard you!" | murmured, in a voice of involuntary 
admiration which vexed me with myself. "But we might just as well!” | 
was as quick to add in my former tone. 


"Why, Bunny?" 


"We shall be traced in no time through our ticket of admission." 


"Did they collect it?" 
"No; but you heard how very few are issued.” 


"Exactly. They sometimes go weeks on end without a regular visitor. It 
was | who extracted that piece of information, Bunny, and | did nothing 
rash until | had. Don't you see that with any luck it will be two or 
three weeks before they are likely to discover their loss?” 


| was beginning to see. 


"And then, pray, how are they going to bring it home to us? Why should 
they even suspect us, Bunny? | left early; that's all | did. You took 

my departure admirably; you couldn't have said more or less if | had 
coached you myself. | relied on you, Bunny, and you never more 
completely justified my confidence. The sad thing is that you have 
ceased to rely on me. Do you really think that | would leave the place 

in such a state that the first person who came in with a duster would 
see that there had been a robbery?" 


| denied the thought with all energy, though it perished only as | 
spoke. 


"Have you forgotten the duster that was over these things, Bunny? Have 
you forgotten all the other revolvers and life preservers that there 
were to choose from? | chose most carefully, and | replaced my relics 
with a mixed assortment of other people's which really look just as 
well. The rope-ladder that now supplants mine is, of course, no patch 
upon it, but coiled up on the chest it really looks much the same. To 
be sure, there was no second velvet bag; but | replaced my stick with 
another quite like it, and | even found an empty cartridge to 
understudy the setting of the Polynesian pearl. You see the sort of 
fellow they have to show people round: do you think he's the kind to 
see the difference next time, or to connect it with us if he does? One 
left much the same things, lying much as he left them, under a 
dust-sheet which is only taken off for the benefit of the curious, who 
often don't turn up for weeks on end." 


| admitted that we might be safe for three or four weeks. Raffles held 
out his hand. 


"Then let us be friends about it, Bunny, and smoke the cigarette of 
Sullivan and peace! A lot may happen in three or four weeks; and what 
should you say if this turned out to be the last as well as the least 


of all my crimes? | must own that it seems to me their natural and 
fitting end, though | might have stopped more characteristically than 
with a mere crime of sentiment. No, | make no promises, Bunny; now | 
have got these things, | may be unable to resist using them once more. 
But with this war one gets all the excitement one requires—-and rather 
more than usual may happen in three or four weeks?" 


Was he thinking even then of volunteering for the front? Had he 
already set his heart on the one chance of some atonement for his 
life--nay, on the very death he was to die? | never knew, and shall 
never know. Yet his words were strangely prophetic, even to the three 
or four weeks in which those events happened that imperilled the fabric 
of our empire, and rallied her sons from the four winds to fight 
beneath her banner on the veldt. It all seems very ancient history 

now. But | remember nothing better or more vividly than the last words 
of Raffles upon his last crime, unless it be the pressure of his hand 

as he said them, or the rather sad twinkle in his tired eyes. 








REVELATIONS 


Project Gutenberg's Bliss, and Other Stories, by Katherine Mansfield 


FROM eight o'clock in the morning until about half-past eleven Monica 
Tyrell suffered from her nerves, and suffered so terribly that these 
hours were--agonizing, simply. It was not as though she could control 
them. "Perhaps if | were ten years younger... ." she would say. For 

now that she was thirty-three she had queer little way of referring to 
her age on all occasions, of looking at her friends with grave, 

childish eyes and saying: "Yes, | remember how twenty years ago.. ." 
or of drawing Ralph's attention to the girls--real girls--with lovely 
youthful arms and throats and swift hesitating movements who sat near 
them in restaurants. "Perhaps if | were ten years younger .. ." 


"Why don't you get Marie to sit outside your door and absolutely 
forbid anybody to come near your room until you ring your bell?" 


"Oh, if it were as simple as that!" She threw her little gloves down 
and pressed her eyelids with her fingers in the way he knew so well. 
"But in the first place I'd be so conscious of Marie sitting there, 
Marie shaking her finger at Rudd and Mrs. Moon, Marie as a kind of 


cross between a wardress and a nurse for mental cases! And then, 
there's the post. One can't get over the fact that the post comes, and 
once it has come, who--who--could wait until eleven for the letters?" 


His eyes grew bright; he quickly, lightly clasped her. "_My_ letters, 
darling?" 


"Perhaps," she drawled, softly, and she drew her hand over his reddish 
hair, smiling too, but thinking: "Heavens! What a stupid thing to 
say!" 


But this morning she had been awakened by one great slam of the front 
door. Bang. The flat shook. What was it? She jerked up in bed, 

clutching the eiderdown; her heart beat. What could it be? Then she 
heard voices in the passage. Marie knocked, and, as the door opened, 
with a sharp tearing rip out flew the blind and the curtains, 

stiffening, flapping, jerking. The tassel of the blind knocked--knocked 
against the window. "Eh-h, _voila!_" cried Marie, setting down 

the tray and running. "_C’est le vent, Madame. C'est un vent 
insupportable._" 


Up rolled the blind; the window went up with a jerk; a whitey-greyish 
light filled the room. Monica caught a glimpse of a huge pale sky and 
a cloud like a torn shirt dragging across before she hid her eyes with 
her sleeve. 


"Marie! the curtains! Quick, the curtains!" Monica fell back into the 
bed and then "Ring-ting-a-ping-ping, ring-ting—a-ping-ping." It was 
the telephone. The limit of her suffering was reached; she grew quite 
calm. "Go and see, Marie." 


"It is Monsieur. To know if Madame will lunch at Princes’ at 

one-thirty to-day." Yes, it was Monsieur himself. Yes, he had asked 
that the message be given to Madame immediately. Instead of replying, 
Monica put her cup down and asked Marie in a small wondering voice 
what time it was. It was half-past nine. She lay still and half closed 

her eyes. "Tell Monsieur | cannot come," she said gently. But as the 
door shut, anger--anger suddenly gripped her close, close, violent, 
half strangling her. How dared he? How dared Ralph do such a thing 
when he knew how agonizing her nerves were in the morning! Hadn't she 
explained and described and even--though lightly, of course; she 
couldn't say such a thing directly--given him to understand that this 
was the one unforgivable thing. 


And then to choose this frightful windy morning. Did he think it was 
just a fad of hers, a little feminine folly to be laughed at and 

tossed aside? Why, only last night she had said: "Ah, but you must 
take me seriously, too." And he had replied: "My darling, you'll not 
believe me, but | know you infinitely better than you know yourself. 
Every delicate thought and feeling | bow to, | treasure. Yes, laugh! | 
love the way your lip lifts"--and he had leaned across the table--"l 
don't care who sees that | adore all of you. I'd be with you on 
mountain-top and have all the searchlights of the world play upon us." 


"Heavens!" Monica almost clutched her head. Was it possible he had 

really said that? How incredible men were! And she had loved him--how 
could she have loved a man who talked like that. What had she been 

doing ever since that dinner party months ago, when he had seen her 

home and asked if he might come and "see again that slow Arabian 

smile"? Oh, what nonsense--what utter nonsense--and yet she remembered 
at the time a strange deep thrill unlike anything she had ever felt 

before. 


"Coal! Coal! Coal! Old iron! Old iron! Old iron!" sounded from below. 

It was all over. Understand her? He had understood nothing. That 
ringing her up on a windy morning was immensely significant. Would he 
understand that? She could almost have laughed. "You rang me up when 
the person who understood me simply couldn't have." It was the end. 
And when Marie said: "Monsieur replied he would be in the vestibule in 
case Madame changed her mind," Monica said: "No, not verbena, Marie. 
Carnations. Two handfuls." 


A wild white morning, a tearing, rocking wind. Monica sat down before 
the mirror. She was pale. The maid combed back her dark hair--combed 
it all back--and her face was like a mask, with pointed eyelids and 

dark red lips. As she stared at herself in the blueish shadowy glass 

she suddenly felt--oh, the strangest, most tremendous excitement 
filling her slowly, slowly, until she wanted to fling out her arms, to 
laugh, to scatter everything, to shock Marie, to cry: "I'm free. I'm 

free. I'm free as the wind." And now all this vibrating, trembling, 
exciting, flying world was hers. It was her kingdom. No, no, she 
belonged to nobody but Life. 


"That will do, Marie," she stammered. "My hat, my coat, my bag. And 
now get me a taxi." Where was she going? Oh, anywhere. She could not 
stand this silent flat, noiseless Marie, this ghostly, quiet, feminine 
interior. She must be out; she must be driving quickly--anywhere, 
anywhere. 


"The taxi is there, Madame." As she pressed open the big outer doors 
of the flats the wild wind caught her and floated her across the 
pavement. Where to? She got in, and smiling radiantly at the cross, 
cold-looking driver, she told him to take her to her hairdresser's. 
What would she have done without her hairdresser? Whenever Monica had 
nowhere else to go to or nothing on earth to do she drove there. She 
might just have her hair waved, and by that time she'd have thought 
out a plan. The cross, cold driver drove at a tremendous pace, and she 
let herself be hurled from side to side. She wished he would go faster 
and faster. Oh, to be free of Princes' at one-thirty, of being the 

tiny kitten in the swansdown basket, of being the Arabian, and the 
grave, delighted child and the little wild creature. .. . "Never 

again,” she cried aloud, clenching her small fist. But the cab had 
stopped, and the driver was standing holding the door open for her. 


The hairdresser's shop was warm and glittering. It smelled of soap and 
burnt paper and wallflower brilliantine. There was Madame behind the 
counter, round, fat, white, her head like a powder-puff rolling on a 
black satin pin-cushion. Monica always had the feeling that they loved 
her in this shop and understood her--the real her--far better than 
many of her friends did. She was her real self here, and she and 
Madame had often talked--quite strangely--together. Then there was 
George who did her hair, young, dark, slender George. She was really 
fond of him. 


But to-day--how curious! Madame hardly greeted her. Her face was 
whiter than ever, but rims of bright red showed round her blue bead 
eyes, and even the rings on her pudgy fingers did not flash. They were 
cold, dead, like chips of glass. When she called through the 
wall-telephone to George there was a note in her voice that had never 
been there before. But Monica would not believe this. No, she refused 
to. It was just her imagination. She sniffed greedily the warm, 

scented air, and passed behind the velvet curtain into the small 
cubicle. 


Her hat and jacket were off and hanging from the peg, and still George 
did not come. This was the first time he had ever not been there to 

hold the chair for her, to take her hat and hang up her bag, dangling 

it in his fingers as though it were something he'd never seen 
before--something fairy. And how quiet the shop was! There was not a 
sound even from Madame. Only the wind blew, shaking the old house; the 
wind hooted, and the portraits of Ladies of the Pompadour Period 

looked down and smiled, cunning and sly. Monica wished she hadn't 


come. Oh, what a mistake to have come! Fatal. Fatal. Where was George? 
If he didn't appear the next moment she would go away. She took off 
the white kimono. She didn't want to look at herself any more. When 

she opened a big pot of cream on the glass shelf her fingers trembled. 
There was a tugging feeling at her heart as though her happiness--her 
marvellous happiness--were trying to get free. 


"I'll go. I'll not stay." She took down her hat. But just at that 

moment steps sounded, and, looking in the mirror, she saw George 
bowing in the doorway. How queerly he smiled! It was the mirror of 
course. She turned round quickly. His lips curled back in a sort of 
grin, and--wasn't he unshaved?--he looked almost green in the face. 


"Very sorry to have kept you waiting," he mumbled, sliding, gliding 
forward. 


Oh, no, she wasn't going to stay. "I'm afraid,” she began. But he had 
lighted the gas and laid the tongs across, and was holding out the 
kimono. 


"It's a wind,” he said. Monica submitted. She smelled his fresh young 
fingers pinning the jacket under her chin. "Yes, there is a wind," 

said she, sinking back into the chair. And silence fell. George took 
out the pins in his expert way. Her hair tumbled back, but he didn't 
hold it as he usually did, as though to feel how fine and soft and 
heavy it was. He didn't say it "was in a lovely condition." He let it 
fall, and, taking a brush out of a drawer, he coughed faintly, cleared 
his throat and said dully: "Yes, it's a pretty strong one, | should 

say it was." 


She had no reply to make. The brush fell on her hair. Oh, oh, how 
mournful, how mournful! It fell quick and light, it fell like leaves; 
and then it fell heavy, tugging like the tugging at her heart. "That's 
enough,” she cried, shaking herself free. 


"Did | do it too much?" asked George. He crouched over the tongs. "I'm 
sorry.” There came the smell of burnt paper--the smell she loved--and 
he swung the hot tongs round in his hand, staring before him. "I 
shouldn't be surprised if it rained." He took up a piece of her hair, 
when--she couldn't bear it any longer--she stopped him. She looked at 
him; she saw herself looking at him in the white kimono like a nun. 

"Is there something the matter here? Has something happened?" But 
George gave a half shrug and a grimace. "Oh, no, Madame. Just a little 
occurrence." And he took up the piece of hair again. But, oh, she 


wasn't deceived. That was it. Something awful had happened. The 
silence--really, the silence seemed to come drifting down like flakes 

of snow. She shivered. It was cold in the little cubicle, all cold and 
glittering. The nickel taps and jets and sprays looked somehow almost 
malignant. The wind rattled the window-frame; a piece of iron banged, 
and the young man went on changing the tongs, crouching over her. Oh, 
how terrifying Life was, thought Monica. How dreadful. It is the 
loneliness which is so appalling. We whirl along like leaves, and 

nobody knows--nobody cares where we fall, in what black river we float 
away. The tugging feeling seemed to rise into her throat. It ached, 
ached; she longed to cry. "That will do," she whispered. "Give me the 
pins." As he stood beside her, so submissive, so silent, she nearly 
dropped her arms and sobbed. She couldn't bear any more. Like a wooden 
man the gay young George still slid, glided, handed her her hat and 

veil, took the note, and brought back the change. She stuffed it into 

her bag. Where was she going now? 


George took a brush. "There is a little powder on your coat," he 
murmured. He brushed it away. And then suddenly he raised himself and, 
looking at Monica, gave a strange wave with the brush and said: "The 
truth is, Madame, since you are an old customer--my little daughter 

died this morning. A first child"--and then his white face crumpled 

like paper, and he turned his back on her and began brushing the 

cotton kimono. "Oh, oh," Monica began to cry. She ran out of the shop 
into the taxi. The driver, looking furious, swung off the seat and 
slammed the door again. "Where to?" 


"Princes'," she sobbed. And all the way there she saw nothing but a 
tiny wax doll with a feather of gold hair, lying meek, its tiny hands 
and feet crossed. And then just before she came to Princes’ she saw a 
flower shop full of white flowers. Oh, what a perfect thought. 
Lilies-of-the-valley, and white pansies, double white violets and 
white velvet ribbon. . . . From an unknown friend. . . . From one who 
understands. ... For a Little Girl. .. . She tapped against the 

window, but the driver did not hear; and, anyway, they were at 
Princes’ already. 








_Red_ 


Project Gutenberg's The Trembling of a Leaf, by William Somerset Maugham 


The skipper thrust his hand into one of his trouser pockets and with 
difficulty, for they were not at the sides but in front and he was a 

portly man, pulled out a large silver watch. He looked at it and then 
looked again at the declining sun. The Kanaka at the wheel gave hima 
glance, but did not speak. The skipper's eyes rested on the island they 
were approaching. A white line of foam marked the reef. He knew there 
was an opening large enough to get his ship through, and when they came 
a little nearer he counted on seeing it. They had nearly an hour of 
daylight still before them. In the lagoon the water was deep and they 
could anchor comfortably. The chief of the village which he could 
already see among the coconut trees was a friend of the mate's, and it 
would be pleasant to go ashore for the night. The mate came forward at 
that minute and the skipper turned to him. 


"We'll take a bottle of booze along with us and get some girls in to 
dance," he said. 


"| don't see the opening,” said the mate. 


He was a Kanaka, a handsome, swarthy fellow, with somewhat the look of a 
later Roman emperor, inclined to stoutness; but his face was fine and 
clean-cut. 


"I'm dead sure there's one right here," said the captain, looking 
through his glasses. "I can't understand why | can't pick it up. Send 
one of the boys up the mast to have a look.” 


The mate called one of the crew and gave him the order. The captain 
watched the Kanaka climb and waited for him to speak. But the Kanaka 
shouted down that he could see nothing but the unbroken line of foam. 
The captain spoke Samoan like a native, and he cursed him freely. 


"Shall he stay up there?" asked the mate. 
"What the hell good does that do?" answered the captain. "The blame fool 
can't see worth a cent. You bet your sweet life I'd find the opening if 


| was up there." 


He looked at the slender mast with anger. It was all very well for a 


native who had been used to climbing up coconut trees all his life. He 
was fat and heavy. 


“Come down," he shouted. "You're no more use than a dead dog. We'll just 
have to go along the reef till we find the opening.” 


It was a seventy-ton schooner with paraffin auxiliary, and it ran, when 
there was no head wind, between four and five knots an hour. It was a 
bedraggled object; it had been painted white a very long time ago, but 
it was now dirty, dingy, and mottled. It smelt strongly of paraffin and 
of the copra which was its usual cargo. They were within a hundred feet 
of the reef now and the captain told the steersman to run along it till 
they came to the opening. But when they had gone a couple of miles he 
realised that they had missed it. He went about and slowly worked back 
again. The white foam of the reef continued without interruption and now 
the sun was setting. With a curse at the stupidity of the crew the 
skipper resigned himself to waiting till next morning. 


"Put her about,” he said. "I can't anchor here." 


They went out to sea a little and presently it was quite dark. They 
anchored. When the sail was furled the ship began to roll a good deal. 
They said in Apia that one day she would roll right over; and the owner, 
a German-American who managed one of the largest stores, said that no 
money was big enough to induce him to go out in her. The cook, a Chinese 
in white trousers, very dirty and ragged, and a thin white tunic, came 

to say that supper was ready, and when the skipper went into the cabin 
he found the engineer already seated at table. The engineer was a long, 
lean man with a scraggy neck. He was dressed in blue overalls and a 
sleeveless jersey which showed his thin arms tatooed from elbow to 
wrist. 


"Hell, having to spend the night outside," said the skipper. 


The engineer did not answer, and they ate their supper in silence. The 
cabin was lit by a dim oil lamp. When they had eaten the canned apricots 
with which the meal finished the Chink brought them a cup of tea. The 
skipper lit a cigar and went on the upper deck. The island now was only 

a darker mass against the night. The stars were very bright. The only 
sound was the ceaseless breaking of the surf. The skipper sank into a 
deck-chair and smoked idly. Presently three or four members of the crew 
came up and sat down. One of them had a banjo and another a concertina. 
They began to play, and one of them sang. The native song sounded 
strange on these instruments. Then to the singing a couple began to 


dance. It was a barbaric dance, savage and primeval, rapid, with quick 
movements of the hands and feet and contortions of the body; it was 
sensual, sexual even, but sexual without passion. It was very animal, 
direct, weird without mystery, natural in short, and one might almost 
say childlike. At last they grew tired. They stretched themselves on the 
deck and slept, and all was silent. The skipper lifted himself heavily 
out of his chair and clambered down the companion. He went into his 
cabin and got out of his clothes. He climbed into his bunk and lay 
there. He panted a little in the heat of the night. 


But next morning, when the dawn crept over the tranquil sea, the opening 
in the reef which had eluded them the night before was seen a little to 
the east of where they lay. The schooner entered the lagoon. There was 
not a ripple on the surface of the water. Deep down among the coral 
rocks you saw little coloured fish swim. When he had anchored his ship 
the skipper ate his breakfast and went on deck. The sun shone from an 
unclouded sky, but in the early morning the air was grateful and cool. 

It was Sunday, and there was a feeling of quietness, a silence as 

though nature were at rest, which gave him a peculiar sense of comfort. 
He sat, looking at the wooded coast, and felt lazy and well at ease. 
Presently a slow smile moved his lips and he threw the stump of his 
cigar into the water. 


"| guess I'll go ashore," he said. "Get the boat out." 


He climbed stiffly down the ladder and was rowed to a little cove. The 
coconut trees came down to the water's edge, not in rows, but spaced out 
with an ordered formality. They were like a ballet of spinsters, elderly 

but flippant, standing in affected attitudes with the simpering graces 

of a bygone age. He sauntered idly through them, along a path that could 
be just seen winding its tortuous way, and it led him presently to a 

broad creek. There was a bridge across it, but a bridge constructed of 
single trunks of coconut trees, a dozen of them, placed end to end and 
supported where they met by a forked branch driven into the bed of the 
creek. You walked on a smooth, round surface, narrow and slippery, and 
there was no support for the hand. To cross such a bridge required sure 
feet and a stout heart. The skipper hesitated. But he saw on the other 
side, nestling among the trees, a white man's house; he made up his mind 
and, rather gingerly, began to walk. He watched his feet carefully, and 
where one trunk joined on to the next and there was a difference of 

level, he tottered a little. It was with a gasp of relief that he 

reached the last tree and finally set his feet on the firm ground of 

the other side. He had been so intent on the difficult crossing that he 
never noticed anyone was watching him, and it was with surprise that he 


heard himself spoken to. 


"It takes a bit of nerve to cross these bridges when you're not used to 
them." 


He looked up and saw a man standing in front of him. He had evidently 
come out of the house which he had seen. 


"| saw you hesitate," the man continued, with a smile on his lips, "and 
| was watching to see you fall in." 


"Not on your life," said the captain, who had now recovered his 
confidence. 


"I've fallen in myself before now. | remember, one evening | came back 
from shooting, and | fell in, gun and all. Now | get a boy to carry my 
gun for me." 


He was a man no longer young, with a small beard, now somewhat grey, and 
a thin face. He was dressed in a singlet, without arms, and a pair of 

duck trousers. He wore neither shoes nor socks. He spoke English with a 
slight accent. 


"Are you Neilson?" asked the skipper. 


"lam. 


"I've heard about you. | thought you lived somewheres round here." 


The skipper followed his host into the little bungalow and sat down 

heavily in the chair which the other motioned him to take. While Neilson 
went out to fetch whisky and glasses he took a look round the room. It 
filled him with amazement. He had never seen so many books. The shelves 
reached from floor to ceiling on all four walls, and they were closely 

packed. There was a grand piano littered with music, and a large table 

on which books and magazines lay in disorder. The room made him feel 
embarrassed. He remembered that Neilson was a queer fellow. No one knew 
very much about him, although he had been in the islands for so many 
years, but those who knew him agreed that he was queer. He was a Swede. 


"You've got one big heap of books here,” he said, when Neilson returned. 


"They do no harm," answered Neilson with a smile. 


"Have you read them all?" asked the skipper. 
"Most of them." 


"I'm a bit of a reader myself. | have the _Saturday Evening Post_ sent 
me regler." 


Neilson poured his visitor a good stiff glass of whisky and gave hima 
cigar. The skipper volunteered a little information. 


"| got in last night, but | couldn't find the opening, so | had to 
anchor outside. | never been this run before, but my people had some 
stuff they wanted to bring over here. Gray, d'you know him?" 


"Yes, he's got a Store a little way along." 


"Well, there was a lot of canned stuff that he wanted over, an' he's got 
some copra. They thought | might just as well come over as lie idle at 
Apia. | run between Apia and Pago-Pago mostly, but they've got smallpox 
there just now, and there's nothing stirring." 


He took a drink of his whisky and lit a cigar. He was a taciturn man, 

but there was something in Neilson that made him nervous, and his 
nervousness made him talk. The Swede was looking at him with large dark 
eyes in which there was an expression of faint amusement. 

"This is a tidy little place you've got here." 

"I've done my best with it." 

"You must do pretty well with your trees. They look fine. With copra at 

the price it is now. | had a bit of a plantation myself once, in Upolu 


it was, but | had to sell it." 


He looked round the room again, where all those books gave him a feeling 
of something incomprehensible and hostile. 


"| guess you must find it a bit lonesome here though," he said. 
"I've got used to it. I've been here for twenty-five years." 
Now the captain could think of nothing more to say, and he smoked in 


silence. Neilson had apparently no wish to break it. He looked at his 
guest with a meditative eye. He was a tall man, more than six feet high, 


and very stout. His face was red and blotchy, with a network of little 
purple veins on the cheeks, and his features were sunk into its fatness. 
His eyes were bloodshot. His neck was buried in rolls of fat. But for a 
fringe of long curly hair, nearly white, at the back of his head, he was 
quite bald; and that immense, shiny surface of forehead, which might 
have given him a false look of intelligence, on the contrary gave him 
one of peculiar imbecility. He wore a blue flannel shirt, open at the 

neck and showing his fat chest covered with a mat of reddish hair, and a 
very old pair of blue serge trousers. He sat in his chair in a heavy 
ungainly attitude, his great belly thrust forward and his fat legs 
uncrossed. All elasticity had gone from his limbs. Neilson wondered idly 
what sort of man he had been in his youth. It was almost impossible to 
imagine that this creature of vast bulk had ever been a boy who ran 
about. The skipper finished his whisky, and Neilson pushed the bottle 
towards him. 


"Help yourself." 


The skipper leaned forward and with his great hand seized it. 


"And how come you in these parts anyways?" he said. 


"Oh, | came out to the islands for my health. My lungs were bad and they 
said | hadn't a year to live. You see they were wrong." 


"| meant, how come you to settle down right here?" 

"lam a sentimentalist." 

"Oh!" 

Neilson knew that the skipper had not an idea what he meant, and he 
looked at him with an ironical twinkle in his dark eyes. Perhaps just 
because the skipper was so gross and dull a man the whim seized him to 


talk further. 


"You were too busy keeping your balance to notice, when you crossed the 
bridge, but this spot is generally considered rather pretty." 


"It's a cute little house you've got here." 
"Ah, that wasn't here when | first came. There was a native hut, with 


its beehive roof and its pillars, overshadowed by a great tree with red 
flowers; and the croton bushes, their leaves yellow and red and golden, 


made a pied fence around it. And then all about were the coconut trees, 
as fanciful as women, and as vain. They stood at the water's edge and 
spent all day looking at their reflections. | was a young man then--Good 
Heavens, it's a quarter of a century ago--and | wanted to enjoy all the 
loveliness of the world in the short time allotted to me before | passed 
into the darkness. | thought it was the most beautiful spot | had ever 
seen. The first time | saw it | had a catch at my heart, and | was 

afraid | was going to cry. | wasn't more than twenty-five, and though | 
put the best face | could on it, | didn't want to die. And somehow it 
seemed to me that the very beauty of this place made it easier for me to 
accept my fate. | felt when | came here that all my past life had fallen 
away, Stockholm and its University, and then Bonn: it all seemed the 

life of somebody else, as though now at last | had achieved the reality 
which our doctors of philosophy--l am one myself, you know--had 
discussed so much. 'A year,' | cried to myself. 'l have a year. | will 

spend it here and then | am content to die.” 


"We are foolish and sentimental and melodramatic at twenty-five, but if 
we weren't perhaps we should be less wise at fifty.” 


"Now drink, my friend. Don't let the nonsense | talk interfere with 


you. 


He waved his thin hand towards the bottle, and the skipper finished what 
remained in his glass. 


"You ain't drinking nothin," he said, reaching for the whisky. 
"lam of a sober habit," smiled the Swede. "I intoxicate myself in ways 
which | fancy are more subtle. But perhaps that is only vanity. Anyhow, 


the effects are more lasting and the results less deleterious.” 


"They say there's a deal of cocaine taken in the States now," said the 
captain. 


Neilson chuckled. 


"But | do not see a white man often,” he continued, "and for once | 
don't think a drop of whisky can do me any harm." 


He poured himself out a little, added some soda, and took a sip. 


"And presently | found out why the spot had such an unearthly 
loveliness. Here love had tarried for a moment like a migrant bird that 


happens on a ship in mid-ocean and for a little while folds its tired 

wings. The fragrance of a beautiful passion hovered over it like the 
fragrance of hawthorn in May in the meadows of my home. It seems to me 
that the places where men have loved or suffered keep about them always 
some faint aroma of something that has not wholly died. It is as though 
they had acquired a spiritual significance which mysteriously affects 

those who pass. | wish | could make myself clear." He smiled a little. 
"Though | cannot imagine that if | did you would understand." 


He paused. 


"| think this place was beautiful because here | had been loved 
beautifully." And now he shrugged his shoulders. "But perhaps it is only 
that my esthetic sense is gratified by the happy conjunction of young 
love and a suitable setting." 


Even a man less thick-witted than the skipper might have been forgiven 
if he were bewildered by Neilson's words. For he seemed faintly to laugh 
at what he said. It was as though he spoke from emotion which his 
intellect found ridiculous. He had said himself that he was a 
sentimentalist, and when sentimentality is joined with scepticism there 
is often the devil to pay. 


He was silent for an instant and looked at the captain with eyes in 
which there was a sudden perplexity. 


"You know, | can't help thinking that I've seen you before somewhere or 
other," he said. 


"| couldn't say as | remember you," returned the skipper. 

"| have a curious feeling as though your face were familiar to me. It's 
been puzzling me for some time. But | can't situate my recollection in 
any place or at any time." 


The skipper massively shrugged his heavy shoulders. 


"It's thirty years since | first come to the islands. A man can't figure 
on remembering all the folk he meets in a while like that." 


The Swede shook his head. 


"You know how one sometimes has the feeling that a place one has never 
been to before is strangely familiar. That's how | seem to see you." He 


gave a whimsical smile. "Perhaps | knew you in some past existence. 
Perhaps, perhaps you were the master of a galley in ancient Rome and | 
was a Slave at the oar. Thirty years have you been here?" 


"Every bit of thirty years." 
"| wonder if you knew a man called Red?" 
"Red?" 


"That is the only name I've ever known him by. | never knew him 
personally. | never even set eyes on him. And yet | seem to see him more 
clearly than many men, my brothers, for instance, with whom | passed my 
daily life for many years. He lives in my imagination with the 

distinctness of a Paolo Malatesta or a Romeo. But | daresay you have 
never read Dante or Shakespeare?" 


"| can't say as | have," said the captain. 


Neilson, smoking a cigar, leaned back in his chair and looked vacantly 
at the ring of smoke which floated in the still air. A smile played on 

his lips, but his eyes were grave. Then he looked at the captain. There 
was in his gross obesity something extraordinarily repellent. He had the 
plethoric self-satisfaction of the very fat. It was an outrage. It set 
Neilson's nerves on edge. But the contrast between the man before him 
and the man he had in mind was pleasant. 


"It appears that Red was the most comely thing you ever saw. I've talked 
to quite a number of people who knew him in those days, white men, and 
they all agree that the first time you saw him his beauty just took your 
breath away. They called him Red on account of his flaming hair. It had 

a natural wave and he wore it long. It must have been of that wonderful 
colour that the pre-Raphaelites raved over. | don't think he was vain of 

it, he was much too ingenuous for that, but no one could have blamed him 
if he had been. He was tall, six feet and an inch or two--in the native 
house that used to stand here was the mark of his height cut with a 

knife on the central trunk that supported the roof--and he was made like 
a Greek god, broad in the shoulders and thin in the flanks; he was like 
Apollo, with just that soft roundness which Praxiteles gave him, and 

that suave, feminine grace which has in it something troubling and 
mysterious. His skin was dazzling white, milky, like satin; his skin was 
like a woman's." 


"| had kind of a white skin myself when | was a kiddie,” said the 


skipper, with a twinkle in his bloodshot eyes. 


But Neilson paid no attention to him. He was telling his story now and 
interruption made him impatient. 


"And his face was just as beautiful as his body. He had large blue eyes, 
very dark, so that some say they were black, and unlike most red-haired 
people he had dark eyebrows and long dark lashes. His features were 
perfectly regular and his mouth was like a scarlet wound. He was 
twenty." 


On these words the Swede stopped with a certain sense of the dramatic. 
He took a sip of whisky. 


"He was unique. There never was anyone more beautiful. There was no more 
reason for him than for a wonderful blossom to flower on a wild plant. 
He was a happy accident of nature." 


"One day he landed at that cove into which you must have put this 
morning. He was an American sailor, and he had deserted from a 
man-of-war in Apia. He had induced some good-humoured native to give him 
a passage on a cutter that happened to be sailing from Apia to Safoto, 
and he had been put ashore here in a dugout. | do not know why he 
deserted. Perhaps life on a man-of-war with its restrictions irked him, 
perhaps he was in trouble, and perhaps it was the South Seas and these 
romantic islands that got into his bones. Every now and then they take a 
man strangely, and he finds himself like a fly in a spider's web. It may 
be that there was a softness of fibre in him, and these green hills with 
their soft airs, this blue sea, took the northern strength from him as 
Delilah took the Nazarite's. Anyhow, he wanted to hide himself, and he 
thought he would be safe in this secluded nook till his ship had sailed 
from Samoa.” 


"There was a native hut at the cove and as he stood there, wondering 
where exactly he should turn his steps, a young girl came out and 
invited him to enter. He knew scarcely two words of the native tongue 
and she as little English. But he understood well enough what her smiles 
meant, and her pretty gestures, and he followed her. He sat down ona 
mat and she gave him slices of pineapple to eat. | can speak of Red 
only from hearsay, but | saw the girl three years after he first met 

her, and she was scarcely nineteen then. You cannot imagine how 
exquisite she was. She had the passionate grace of the hibiscus and the 
rich colour. She was rather tall, slim, with the delicate features of 

her race, and large eyes like pools of still water under the palm trees; 


her hair, black and curling, fell down her back, and she wore a wreath 
of scented flowers. Her hands were lovely. They were so small, so 
exquisitely formed, they gave your heart-strings a wrench. And in those 
days she laughed easily. Her smile was so delightful that it made your 
knees shake. Her skin was like a field of ripe corn on a summer day. 
Good Heavens, how can | describe her? She was too beautiful to be real.” 


"And these two young things, she was sixteen and he was twenty, fell in 
love with one another at first sight. That is the real love, not the 

love that comes from sympathy, common interests, or intellectual 
community, but love pure and simple. That is the love that Adam felt for 
Eve when he awoke and found her in the garden gazing at him with dewy 
eyes. That is the love that draws the beasts to one another, and the 
Gods. That is the love that makes the world a miracle. That is the love 
which gives life its pregnant meaning. You have never heard of the wise, 
cynical French duke who said that with two lovers there is always one 
who loves and one who lets himself be loved; it is a bitter truth to 

which most of us have to resign ourselves; but now and then there are 
two who love and two who let themselves be loved. Then one might fancy 
that the sun stands still as it stood when Joshua prayed to the God of 
Israel." 


"And even now after all these years, when | think of these two, so 

young, so fair, so simple, and of their love, | feel a pang. It tears my 
heart just as my heart is torn when on certain nights | watch the full 
moon shining on the lagoon from an unclouded sky. There is always pain 
in the contemplation of perfect beauty." 


"They were children. She was good and sweet and kind. | know nothing of 
him, and | like to think that then at all events he was ingenuous and 

frank. | like to think that his soul was as comely as his body. But | 

daresay he had no more soul than the creatures of the woods and forests 
who made pipes from reeds and bathed in the mountain streams when the 
world was young, and you might catch sight of little fawns galloping 
through the glade on the back of a bearded centaur. A soul is a 
troublesome possession and when man developed it he lost the Garden of 
Eden." 


"Well, when Red came to the island it had recently been visited by one 

of those epidemics which the white man has brought to the South Seas, 
and one third of the inhabitants had died. It seems that the girl had 

lost all her near kin and she lived now in the house of distant cousins. 

The household consisted of two ancient crones, bowed and wrinkled, two 
younger women, and a man and a boy. For a few days he stayed there. But 


perhaps he felt himself too near the shore, with the possibility that 

he might fall in with white men who would reveal his hiding-place; 
perhaps the lovers could not bear that the company of others should rob 
them for an instant of the delight of being together. One morning they 
set out, the pair of them, with the few things that belonged to the 

girl, and walked along a grassy path under the coconuts, till they came 
to the creek you see. They had to cross the bridge you crossed, and the 
girl laughed gleefully because he was afraid. She held his hand till 

they came to the end of the first tree, and then his courage failed him 
and he had to go back. He was obliged to take off all his clothes before 
he could risk it, and she carried them over for him on her head. They 
settled down in the empty hut that stood here. Whether she had any 
rights over it (land tenure is a complicated business in the islands), 

or whether the owner had died during the epidemic, | do not know, but 
anyhow no one questioned them, and they took possession. Their furniture 
consisted of a couple of grass-mats on which they slept, a fragment of 
looking-glass, and a bowl or two. In this pleasant land that is enough 

to start housekeeping on." 


"They say that happy people have no history, and certainly a happy love 
has none. They did nothing all day long and yet the days seemed all too 
short. The girl had a native name, but Red called her Sally. He picked 

up the easy language very quickly, and he used to lie on the mat for 
hours while she chattered gaily to him. He was a silent fellow, and 
perhaps his mind was lethargic. He smoked incessantly the cigarettes 
which she made him out of the native tobacco and pandanus leaf, and he 
watched her while with deft fingers she made grass mats. Often natives 
would come in and tell long stories of the old days when the island was 
disturbed by tribal wars. Sometimes he would go fishing on the reef, and 
bring home a basket full of coloured fish. Sometimes at night he would 
go out with a lantern to catch lobster. There were plantains round the 
hut and Sally would roast them for their frugal meal. She knew how to 
make delicious messes from coconuts, and the bread-fruit tree by the 
side of the creek gave them its fruit. On feast-days they killed a 

little pig and cooked it on hot stones. They bathed together in the 

creek; and in the evening they went down to the lagoon and paddled about 
in a dugout, with its great outrigger. The sea was deep blue, 
wine-coloured at sundown, like the sea of Homeric Greece; but in the 
lagoon the colour had an infinite variety, aquamarine and amethyst and 
emerald; and the setting sun turned it for a short moment to liquid 

gold. Then there was the colour of the coral, brown, white, pink, red, 
purple; and the shapes it took were marvellous. It was like a magic 
garden, and the hurrying fish were like butterflies. It strangely lacked 
reality. Among the coral were pools with a floor of white sand and here, 


where the water was dazzling clear, it was very good to bathe. Then, 

cool and happy, they wandered back in the gloaming over the soft grass 
road to the creek, walking hand in hand, and now the mynah birds filled 
the coconut trees with their clamour. And then the night, with that 

great, sky shining with gold, that seemed to stretch more widely than 

the skies of Europe, and the soft airs that blew gently through the open 
hut, the long night again was all too short. She was sixteen and he was 
barely twenty. The dawn crept in among the wooden pillars of the hut and 
looked at those lovely children sleeping in one another's arms. The sun 
hid behind the great tattered leaves of the plantains so that it might 

not disturb them, and then, with playful malice, shot a golden ray, like 
the outstretched paw of a Persian cat, on their faces. They opened their 
sleepy eyes and they smiled to welcome another day. The weeks lengthened 
into months, and a year passed. They seemed to love one another as--l 
hesitate to say passionately, for passion has in it always a shade of 
sadness, a touch of bitterness or anguish, but as whole heartedly, as 
simply and naturally as on that first day on which, meeting, they had 
recognised that a god was in them." 


"If you had asked them | have no doubt that they would have thought it 
impossible to suppose their love could ever cease. Do we not know that 
the essential element of love is a belief in its own eternity? And yet 
perhaps in Red there was already a very little seed, unknown to himself 
and unsuspected by the girl, which would in time have grown to 
weariness. For one day one of the natives from the cove told them that 
some way down the coast at the anchorage was a British whaling-ship." 


Gee,’ he said, 'l wonder if | could make a trade of some nuts and 
plantains for a pound or two of tobacco.” 


"The pandanus cigarettes that Sally made him with untiring hands were 
strong and pleasant enough to smoke, but they left him unsatisfied; and 
he yearned on a sudden for real tobacco, hard, rank, and pungent. He had 
not smoked a pipe for many, months. His mouth watered at the thought of 
it. One would have thought some premonition of harm would have made 
Sally seek to dissuade him, but love possessed her so completely that it 
never occurred to her any power on earth could take him from her. They 
went up into the hills together and gathered a great basket of wild 
oranges, green, but sweet and juicy; and they picked plantains from 
around the hut, and coconuts from their trees, and breadfruit and 
mangoes; and they carried them down to the cove. They loaded the 
unstable canoe with them, and Red and the native boy who had brought 
them the news of the ship paddled along outside the reef." 


"It was the last time she ever saw him." 


"Next day the boy came back alone. He was all in tears. This is the 

story he told. When after their long paddle they reached the ship and 

Red hailed it, a white man looked over the side and told them to come on 
board. They took the fruit they had brought with them and Red piled it 

up on the deck. The white man and he began to talk, and they seemed to 
come to some agreement. One of them went below and brought up tobacco. 
Red took some at once and lit a pipe. The boy imitated the zest with 

which he blew a great cloud of smoke from his mouth. Then they said 
something to him and he went into the cabin. Through the open door the 
boy, watching curiously, saw a bottle brought out and glasses. Red drank 
and smoked. They seemed to ask him something, for he shook his head and 
laughed. The man, the first man who had spoken to them, laughed too, and 
he filled Red's glass once more. They went on talking and drinking, and 
presently, growing tired of watching a sight that meant nothing to him, 

the boy curled himself up on the deck and slept. He was awakened by a 
kick; and, jumping to his feet, he saw that the ship was slowly sailing 

out of the lagoon. He caught sight of Red seated at the table, with his 

head resting heavily on his arms, fast asleep. He made a movement 
towards him, intending to wake him, but a rough hand seized his arm, and 
a man, with a scowl and words which he did not understand, pointed to 

the side. He shouted to Red, but in a moment he was seized and flung 
overboard. Helpless, he swam round to his canoe which was drifting a 

little way off, and pushed it on to the reef. He climbed in and, sobbing 

all the way, paddled back to shore." 


"What had happened was obvious enough. The whaler, by desertion or 
sickness, was short of hands, and the captain when Red came aboard had 
asked him to sign on; on his refusal he had made him drunk and kidnapped 
him." 


"Sally was beside herself with grief. For three days she screamed and 
cried. The natives did what they could to comfort her, but she would not 
be comforted. She would not eat. And then, exhausted, she sank into a 
sullen apathy. She spent long days at the cove, watching the lagoon, in 
the vain hope that Red somehow or other would manage to escape. She sat 
on the white sand, hour after hour, with the tears running down her 
cheeks, and at night dragged herself wearily back across the creek to 
the little hut where she had been happy. The people with whom she had 
lived before Red came to the island wished her to return to them, but 
she would not; she was convinced that Red would come back, and she 
wanted him to find her where he had left her. Four months later she was 
delivered of a still-born child, and the old woman who had come to help 


her through her confinement remained with her in the hut. All joy was 
taken from her life. If her anguish with time became less intolerable it 
was replaced by a settled melancholy. You would not have thought that 
among these people, whose emotions, though so violent, are very 
transient, a woman could be found capable of so enduring a passion. She 
never lost the profound conviction that sooner or later Red would come 
back. She watched for him, and every time someone crossed this slender 
little bridge of coconut trees she looked. It might at last be he.” 


Neilson stopped talking and gave a faint sigh. 


"And what happened to her in the end?" asked the skipper. 


Neilson smiled bitterly. 


"Oh, three years afterwards she took up with another white man.” 


The skipper gave a fat, cynical chuckle. 


"That's generally what happens to them," he said. 


The Swede shot him a look of hatred. He did not know why that gross, 
obese man excited in him so violent a repulsion. But his thoughts 
wandered and he found his mind filled with memories of the past. He went 
back five and twenty years. It was when he first came to the island, 
weary of Apia, with its heavy drinking, its gambling and coarse 
sensuality, a sick man, trying to resign himself to the loss of the 

career which had fired his imagination with ambitious thoughts. He set 
behind him resolutely all his hopes of making a great name for himself 
and strove to content himself with the few poor months of careful life 
which was all that he could count on. He was boarding with a half-caste 
trader who had a store a couple of miles along the coast at the edge of 
a native village; and one day, wandering aimlessly along the grassy 
paths of the coconut groves, he had come upon the hut in which Sally 
lived. The beauty of the spot had filled him with a rapture so great 

that it was almost painful, and then he had seen Sally. She was the 
loveliest creature he had ever seen, and the sadness in those dark, 
magnificent eyes of hers affected him strangely. The Kanakas were a 
handsome race, and beauty was not rare among them, but it was the beauty 
of shapely animals. It was empty. But those tragic eyes were dark with 
mystery, and you felt in them the bitter complexity of the groping, 
human soul. The trader told him the story and it moved him. 


"Do you think he'll ever come back?" asked Neilson. 


"No fear. Why, it'll be a couple of years before the ship is paid off, 

and by then he'll have forgotten all about her. | bet he was pretty mad 
when he woke up and found he'd been shanghaied, and | shouldn't wonder 
but he wanted to fight somebody. But he'd got to grin and bear it, and | 
guess in a month he was thinking it the best thing that had ever 

happened to him that he got away from the island." 


But Neilson could not get the story out of his head. Perhaps because he 
was sick and weakly, the radiant health of Red appealed to his 
imagination. Himself an ugly man, insignificant of appearance, he prized 
very highly comeliness in others. He had never been passionately in 

love, and certainly he had never been passionately loved. The mutual 
attraction of those two young things gave him a singular delight. It had 
the ineffable beauty of the Absolute. He went again to the little hut by 
the creek. He had a gift for languages and an energetic mind, accustomed 
to work, and he had already given much time to the study of the local 
tongue. Old habit was strong in him and he was gathering together 
material for a paper on the Samoan speech. The old crone who shared the 
hut with Sally invited him to come in and sit down. She gave him _kava_ 
to drink and cigarettes to smoke. She was glad to have someone to chat 
with and while she talked he looked at Sally. She reminded him of the 
Psyche in the museum at Naples. Her features had the same dear purity 
of line, and though she had borne a child she had still a virginal 

aspect. 


It was not till he had seen her two or three times that he induced her 
to speak. Then it was only to ask him if he had seen in Apia a man 
called Red. Two years had passed since his disappearance, but it was 
plain that she still thought of him incessantly. 


It did not take Neilson long to discover that he was in love with her. 

It was only by an effort of will now that he prevented himself from 

going every day to the creek, and when he was not with Sally his 
thoughts were. At first, looking upon himself as a dying man, he asked 
only to look at her, and occasionally hear her speak, and his love gave 
him a wonderful happiness. He exulted in its purity. He wanted nothing 
from her but the opportunity to weave around her graceful person a web 
of beautiful fancies. But the open air, the equable temperature, the 

rest, the simple fare, began to have an unexpected effect on his health. 
His temperature did not soar at night to such alarming heights, he 
coughed less and began to put on weight; six months passed without his 
having a hemorrhage; and on a sudden he saw the possibility that he 
might live. He had studied his disease carefully, and the hope dawned 


upon him that with great care he might arrest its course. It exhilarated 
him to look forward once more to the future. He made plans. It was 
evident that any active life was out of the question, but he could live 

on the islands, and the small income he had, insufficient elsewhere, 

would be ample to keep him. He could grow coconuts; that would give him 
an occupation; and he would send for his books and a piano; but his 

quick mind saw that in all this he was merely trying to conceal from 
himself the desire which obsessed him. 


He wanted Sally. He loved not only her beauty, but that dim soul which 
he divined behind her suffering eyes. He would intoxicate her with his 
passion. In the end he would make her forget. And in an ecstasy of 
surrender he fancied himself giving her too the happiness which he had 
thought never to know again, but had now so miraculously achieved. 


He asked her to live with him. She refused. He had expected that and did 
not let it depress him, for he was sure that sooner or later she would 
yield. His love was irresistible. He told the old woman of his wishes, 

and found somewhat to his surprise that she and the neighbours, long 
aware of them, were strongly urging Sally to accept his offer. After 

all, every native was glad to keep house for a white man, and Neilson 
according to the standards of the island was a rich one. The trader with 
whom he boarded went to her and told her not to be a fool; such an 
opportunity would not come again, and after so long she could not still 
believe that Red would ever return. The girl's resistance only increased 
Neilson's desire, and what had been a very pure love now became an 
agonising passion. He was determined that nothing should stand in his 
way. He gave Sally no peace. At last, worn out by his persistence and 

the persuasions, by turns pleading and angry, of everyone around her, 
she consented. But the day after when, exultant, he went to see her he 
found that in the night she had burnt down the hut in which she and Red 
had lived together. The old crone ran towards him full of angry abuse of 
Sally, but he waved her aside; it did not matter; they would build a 
bungalow on the place where the hut had stood. A European house would 
really be more convenient if he wanted to bring out a piano and a vast 
number of books. 


And so the little wooden house was built in which he had now lived for 
many years, and Sally became his wife. But after the first few weeks of 
rapture, during which he was satisfied with what she gave him he had 
known little happiness. She had yielded to him, through weariness, but 
she had only yielded what she set no store on. The soul which he had 
dimly glimpsed escaped him. He knew that she cared nothing for him. She 
still loved Red, and all the time she was waiting for his return. Ata 


sign from him, Neilson knew that, notwithstanding his love, his 
tenderness, his sympathy, his generosity, she would leave him without a 
moment's hesitation. She would never give a thought to his distress. 
Anguish seized him and he battered at that impenetrable self of hers 
which sullenly resisted him. His love became bitter. He tried to melt 

her heart with kindness, but it remained as hard as before; he feigned 
indifference, but she did not notice it. Sometimes he lost his temper 
and abused her, and then she wept silently. Sometimes he thought she was 
nothing but a fraud, and that soul simply an invention of his own, and 
that he could not get into the sanctuary of her heart because there was 
no sanctuary there. His love became a prison from which he longed to 
escape, but he had not the strength merely to open the door--that was 
all it needed--and walk out into the open air. It was torture and at 

last he became numb and hopeless. In the end the fire burnt itself out 
and, when he saw her eyes rest for an instant on the slender bridge, it 
was no longer rage that filled his heart but impatience. For many years 
now they had lived together bound by the ties of habit and convenience, 
and it was with a smile that he looked back on his old passion. She was 
an old woman, for the women on the islands age quickly, and if he had no 
love for her any more he had tolerance. She left him alone. He was 
contented with his piano and his books. 


His thoughts led him to a desire for words. 


"When | look back now and reflect on that brief passionate love of Red 
and Sally, | think that perhaps they should thank the ruthless fate that 
separated them when their love seemed still to be at its height. They 
suffered, but they suffered in beauty. They were spared the real tragedy 
of love." 


"| don't know exactly as | get you,” said the skipper. 


"The tragedy of love is not death or separation. How long do you think 
it would have been before one or other of them ceased to care? Oh, it is 
dreadfully bitter to look at awoman whom you have loved with all your 
heart and soul, so that you felt you could not bear to let her out of 
your sight, and realise that you would not mind if you never saw her 
again. The tragedy of love is indifference." 


But while he was speaking a very extraordinary thing happened. Though he 
had been addressing the skipper he had not been talking to him, he had 
been putting his thoughts into words for himself, and with his eyes 

fixed on the man in front of him he had not seen him. But now an image 
presented itself to them, an image not of the man he saw, but of another 


man. It was as though he were looking into one of those distorting 
mirrors that make you extraordinarily squat or outrageously elongate, 
but here exactly the opposite took place, and in the obese, ugly old man 
he caught the shadowy glimpse of a stripling. He gave him now a quick, 
searching scrutiny. Why had a haphazard stroll brought him just to this 
place? A sudden tremor of his heart made him slightly breathless. An 
absurd suspicion seized him. What had occurred to him was impossible, 
and yet it might be a fact. 


"What is your name?" he asked abruptly. 


The skipper's face puckered and he gave a cunning chuckle. He looked 
then malicious and horribly vulgar. 


"It's such a damned long time since | heard it that | almost forget it 
myself. But for thirty years now in the islands they've always called me 
Red." 


His huge form shook as he gave a low, almost silent laugh. It was 
obscene. Neilson shuddered. Red was hugely amused, and from his 
bloodshot eyes tears ran down his cheeks. 


Neilson gave a gasp, for at that moment a woman came in. She was a 
native, a woman of somewhat commanding presence, stout without being 
corpulent, dark, for the natives grow darker with age, with very grey 

hair. She wore a black Mother Hubbard, and its thinness showed her heavy 
breasts. The moment had come. 


She made an observation to Neilson about some household matter and he 
answered. He wondered if his voice sounded as unnatural to her as it did 

to himself. She gave the man who was sitting in the chair by the window 

an indifferent glance, and went out of the room. The moment had come and 
gone. 


Neilson for a moment could not speak. He was strangely shaken. Then he 
said: 


"I'd be very glad if you'd stay and have a bit of dinner with me. Pot 
luck." 


"| don't think | will," said Red. "| must go after this fellow Gray. 
I'll give him his stuff and then I'll get away. | want to be back in 
Apia to-morrow." 


"I'll send a boy along with you to show you the way." 
"That'll be fine.” 


Red heaved himself out of his chair, while the Swede called one of the 
boys who worked on the plantation. He told him where the skipper wanted 
to go, and the boy stepped along the bridge. Red prepared to follow him. 


"Don't fall in," said Neilson. 
"Not on your life." 


Neilson watched him make his way across and when he had disappeared 
among the coconuts he looked still. Then he sank heavily in his chair. 

Was that the man who had prevented him from being happy? Was that the 
man whom Sally had loved all these years and for whom she had waited so 
desperately? It was grotesque. A sudden fury seized him so that he had 

an instinct to spring up and smash everything around him. He had been 
cheated. They had seen each other at last and had not known it. He began 
to laugh, mirthlessly, and his laughter grew till it became hysterical. 

The Gods had played him a cruel trick. And he was old now. 


At last Sally came in to tell him dinner was ready. He sat down in front 

of her and tried to eat. He wondered what she would say if he told her 
now that the fat old man sitting in the chair was the lover whom she 
remembered still with the passionate abandonment of her youth. Years 
ago, when he hated her because she made him so unhappy, he would have 
been glad to tell her. He wanted to hurt her then as she hurt him, 

because his hatred was only love. But now he did not care. He shrugged 
his shoulders listlessly. 


"What did that man want?" she asked presently. 

He did not answer at once. She was old too, a fat old native woman. He 
wondered why he had ever loved her so madly. He had laid at her feet all 
the treasures of his soul, and she had cared nothing for them. Waste, 
what waste! And now, when he looked at her, he felt only contempt. His 
patience was at last exhausted. He answered her question. 

"He's the captain of a schooner. He's come from Apia." 


"Yes." 


"He brought me news from home. My eldest brother is very ill and | must 


go back." 


"Will you be gone long?" 


He shrugged his shoulders. 
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